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ABSTRACT 

This project vas a coasunlty environaental education 
effort undertaken in an urban neighborhood, aised at enhancing tbe 
understanding residents have concerning the social and spatial 
structure of their neighborhood, and thereby isproving their ability 
to act effectively for enviroosental change. Nearly 100 residents 
participated in a four-sonth progras of structured dialogue about the 
neighborhood utilizing photo- reconnaisance, sapsaking, gaslng, and 
other devices to develop and cossunicate understandings. The 
hoped-for diversity of residents vas successfully engaged and 
retained during the project* included vith the description and 
background of the progras, iSia report describes the setbods and 
procedure used in the three phnses of the progras, selection, 
analysis, and cossunity interaction. Results, conclusions and 
recoasendations are reported. (Author/EB) 
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The research reported hereL. was performed pursuant 
to a grant from the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Contractors 
undertaking such projects under Government sponsor- 
ship are encouraged to express freely their pro- 
fessional Judgment In the conduct of the project. 
Points of view or opinions stated do not, therefore, 
necessarily represent official Office of Education 
position or policy. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In fall, 1969 a group of MIT students and faculty be- 
gan discussing an innovative approach to engaging neighbor- 
hood residents in planning for their own urban environment. 
Over the next two years they worked with a small number of 
residents of Cambridgeport , a heterogenous neighborhood of 
Cambridge adjacent to MIT, in developing that approach and 
in organizing and training to carry it out. In fall, 1971» 
a major trial of the approach was made possible by a grant 
from the Office of Environmental Education, help from M.I.T., 
and a small grant from the City of Cambridge. 

The approar*h was based upon a number of central beliefs. 
First, effect ivvi participation in environmental planning 
depends upon understanding and ability to communicate that 
understanding. Second, residents are uniquely able to under- 
stand their own neighborhood in a way outside technicians 
never can, but they need an opportunity to analyze and 
objectify their own experience before being able to e fec- 
tively communicate it. Third, residents also need au ppor- 
tunity to develop communications methods in idioms use il 
to political dialogue. Fourth, passive reliance on vclun- 
teerism brings only selective partit^ipation, but a carefully 
designed active identification and recruitment program can 
greatly broaden the usual range of community participants. 
Fifth, non-verbal techniques such as photo-reconnaisance and 
map-making can bridge differentials in participant skills 
and promote effective communication. Sixth, carefully con- 
structed processes can sufficiently engage interest that it 
is not necessary to use issues as a mobilizing device: 
issues can be allowed to grow out of rather than dictate the 
process. 

A dozen neighborhood residents were hired as quarter- 
time community planning aides (CPA's), and together with a 
similar number of students in an MIT graduate planning course, 
provide^ the "staff" for the program, whose professional 
staff numbered four, all part-time. A careful selection and 
recruitment process ultimately engaged seventeen groups of 
4-6 residents each, eighty residents in all, who then parti- 
cipated in a four-month program of btiMy, analysis, and 
dialogue, initially doing individual work, then interacting 
with their friendship group, and finally participating in 
intergroup efforts. 

More than & half-year after funding ended, the Impact 
of the program is still highly visible in a half-dozen on- 
going efforts and in a group of new community leaders, 
"graduates" of the program, and in a participatory style of 
organization a: id operation. This report traces what the 
program consisted of, how well it met its goals, and what 
has been learned from it. 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



The procedures employed will be discussed In three 
parts. Phase I Procedures were those used In selecting and 
recruiting participants. Phase II Procedures were those 
used In the basic funded series o^ Interactive sessions. 
Phase III Procedures were those used In extending beyond 
the funded stage Into a more Issue-or lented program. 

Phase I - Selection and Recruitment 

t^entral to the Idea of Ecologue Is participation by a 
set of residents who among them as closely as possible match 
the full diversity of the neighborhood. Only from the dialogue 
among many perspectives on the neighborhood can well- Informed 
understanding be developed. Programs relying on self-selec- 
tlon by persons aroused about Issues Inevitably fall to 
attract the relatively uninterested, whose views are both 
Important and liable to be quite different from those of 
the more engaged. For this reason, we chose to pre-select 
participants as randomly as possible, and then to solicit 
their participation rather than relying upon self-selected 
volunteers. 

The process proved more difficult and energy-consuming 
than anticipated. The first step was to design and conduct 
a sample survey of neighborhood residents. An unbiased 
sample proved difficult to construct, since In a neighbor- 
hood such as this one, phone books, street lists, and 
commercial directories each systematically omitted some 
(the telephone- less, the transients, etc.). A random sampler 
of 10% of the neighborhood's dwelling units was eventually 
constructed (3000 units), of which about 100 units were ran- 
domly selected for Initial Interviewing. Refusals and 
Inability to make contacts further reduced the number actually 
surveyed to fewer than 70. A randomizing technique was used 
to select the Individual within the household who would be 
Interviewed. 

The survey had many purposes. First, we wished to 
develop a baseline of data on social characteristics un- 
obtainable from the census (e.g., level of participation 
in community activities) to serve as guidelines In recruiting 
participants. Second, we wished to develop an Inventory of 
attltudlnal data presumably useful In later phases of the 
program. Third, we wished to broaden the experience of the 
Interviewers, who were neighborhood residents engaged as 
Community Planning Aides ("CPA's") and who were to play a 
central role In later activities. Fourth, we wished to 
Inform neighborhood residents about our planned activities. 
Fifth, we wished to establish first contact with a random 
set of residents who might later be asked to serve as 



participants. 



Each of these purposes would have been better served 
had our original intention of interviewing 300 persons been 
carried out, and had resources permitted full data analysis. 
Most data in the questionnaires remains unanalyzed to this 
date. 

The second step in the recruitment process was to 
select 17 group "Conveners", each of whom would be asked 
to assemble 3-6 neighborhood friends to form a study group. 
Our intention was to select randomly from among those in- 
terviewed; our concern was how to prevent selective turn- 
downs from seriously distorting the set of conveners, whom 
it was felt should among them have approximately the same 
distribution of social characteristics as the area as a 
whole. (The set of persons interviewed was already dis- 
torted through refusals.) An elaborate system was devised 
to minimize this, with names of potential conveners being 
randomly drawn from our universe (initially comprising all 
those interviewed), partitioned by age group. When the 
"quota" for any social characteristic being controlled for* 
was reached among those successfully recruited, all persons 
having that characteristic were removed from the universe. 

Six conveners were eventually recruited in this way. 
Two others were similarly selected and recruited from among 
the t*«renty or so neighborhood residents outside our sample 
survey who requested to be added to our "universe". Four 
teenage conveners were selected by an altogether separate 
process, enlistment literally off the street, in order to 
ensure geographic dispersion, and teenage conveners of all 
four sex and race combinations. The final five conveners 
had to be tightly constrained as to social characteristics, 
couldn't be recruited from among our interviewees or volun- 
teers, so were recruited from among friends of CPAs. As 
anticipated, middle-aged fathers proved the most difficult 
to enlist. 

Conveners were recruited almost exactly on schedule, 
and among them had social characteristics almost exactly 
those of the entire neighborhood. Although never analyzed 
in this way, it appears that the entire set of 80 partici- 
pants also matched the neighborhood distribution of salient 
character ist ics . 



Age, tenure, sex, education, presence of children in 
household, length of neighborhood residency, level of 
previous neighborhood activity. 
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Selection of Community Planning Aides was more prag- 
matic. While wishing to include a diverse group, we also 
needed certain skills. Most CPAs were residents who had 
worked in the Ecologue program in the pre- funding period, 
selected chiefly through conventional contacts and friend- 
ship networks. Others were selected largely on the recom- 
mendations of the initial CPAs, aimed at broadening the 
range of the group. CPAs included more than a proportional 
share of women and blacks, fewer teenagers (one), no elderly. 
They were a highly active and involved group outside of 
their Ecologue work. 

Participation by students enrolled in an MIT course 
("Methods in Community Planning") was also central to the 
program's operation. The students worked in tandem with 
the CPAs in assisting the groups of participants. They in- 
cluded two MIT Masters students in urban studies and one 
from Harvard, one doctoral student in urban studies, one 
undergraduate engineering student, a Wellesley student, and 
two students in urban "university without walls" programs, 
one from Goddard and one from the University of Massachusetts. 

Altogether, over 100 persons were involved in the pro- 
gram, in Just the numbers and with just the backgrounds 
sought, although achieving that proved far from easy. 



Phase II - Analysis and Dialogue 

Ecologue 's participant analysis process may be under- 
stood as community self- education in environmental issues. 
The subject matter of the "curriculum" is straight-forward: 
the people, places, and problems common to everyone's com- 
munity experience. Rather than delivering a series of 
professionally determined lectures on these subjects, 
Ecologue attempted to provide neighborhood residents with 
time, tools, and techniques for analyzing, understanding, and 
discussing their neighborhood environment. This analysis 
is designed to focus on the social environment, the spatial 
environment, and the relationships between the two. Objec- 
tives of the analytic process are multiple, including: 

(1) Increasing neighborhood residents' understanding 
of the structure of their community, especially in 
regard to spatial patterning, social organization, 
and economic and social life; 

(2) Helping the various groups constituting the com- 
munity to define and articulate their self-interest 
in the environment; 

(3) Establishing dialogue among social gi ups with di- 
vergent viewpoints, and mediating conflict on en- 
vironmental issues; 
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(4) Establishing conununity-wide priorities for en- 
vironmuntal action: and 

(5) Providing residents with an information base from 
which they may both propose their own solutions 
for environmental problems, and evaluate the 
proposals of others. 

The funded portion of the Ecologue program included 
fifteen separate but closely related participant-performed 
tasks or activities. Summarized in briefest terms, the 
first nine activities required the use of a variety of 
analytic and projective methods (interviews and discussions, 
photography, mapping, etc.) intended to enable each of the 
17 participant groups to better understand nvironmental 
issues facing their community, and to generate and/or evalu- 
ate potential solutions; the remaining six activities 
focused on promoting dialogue between or among participant 
groups, comparisons of divergent views on environmental 
problems, and setting of priorities for community action. 
The purposes and operational details of most of these 
activities are described in the Appendices, which contain 
the "how- to-do- it" instructions supplied to community aides 
and students as part of their training program. In general, 
the sequence of activities is as follows: 

0. Session Zero; Assembling the Participant Group . 

While this meeting actually precedes the "official" 
sequence of activities, it is important because it's the 
first time that participants and community aides meet as 
a group. Aides briefly explain the purposes and schedule 
of the program, answer any questions, and based on this, 
residents decide whether or not they would like to enter 
into the program. 

1. Session One; Orientatio n. 

This is a "mass" meeting of all participant groups, 
aides, and staff involved, and is also the first activity 
for which participants receive a stipend. Staff and aides 
provide a further explanation of the program, and help ini- 
tiate a floor discussion of community problems which par- 
ticipating residents feel should be addressed by the program. 

In addition, the first substantive task assignment is 
made: participants are issued simple cameras, and instructed 
to take photographs around their neighborhood of places or 
activities they especially like or dislike, local problems 
or landmarks, and anything else they consider important 
about their community life. 
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2. Session Two: Individual Discussions. 



Community aides meet separately with each member of 
each group/ and conduct a lengthy but informal open-ended 
interview dealing with (a) participant's personal history, 
(b) his neighborhood experience, (c) his views on local 
groups and organizations, (d) his views on local problems 
and change, and (e) his experience outside the neighborhood. 
In addition, the participant is asked to draw a simple 
sketch map of the most frequently used or important neigh- 
borhood places. At this session and all others, community 
aides work in teams of two; while one leads the discussion, 
the other makes notes for su'.jsequent transcription. 

3. Session Three: Discussion Review . 

Aides meet with their participant groups, and help 
direct two main events. First, based on a careful review 
of individual discussions and neighborhood maps, aides 
promote a group discussion of both the similarities and 
differences between the views, experiences, and ideas of 
individual participants. Second, the discussion of the 
neighborhood as it is is complemented by a task describing 
the neighborh'>od as Tt should be . Each participant is en- 
couraged to draw a map or picture of an "ideal" or "perfect'* 
neighborhood environment. 

4. Completion of Photo Assignment . 

This activity is not a meeting, but a "homework" 
assignment. Following instructions given in Session One, 
participants individually complete and turn in film for the 
photos of important neighborhood places. Proof sheets of 
the negatives are processed for use in the next session. 

5. Session Four; Individual Neighborhood Photo Map . 

From his proof sheet, each participant clips out the 
best photos of particular neighborhood places and glues it 
to a base map provided. The photos are color-coded to 
indicate how often they are used or visited by the partici*- 
pant, and whether he especially likes or dislikes the place. 
Each place is numbered, and in an accompanying chart the 
participant records other information about the place — its 
name, how he travels there, who else uses the place, etc. 
The finished photo-map, therefore, becomes a partial document 
of the extent and regularity of each person's local travels, 
and some of the feelings about the environment which surrounds 
him. 
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6. Session Five; Group Review of Individual Ideas. 



By now, several discussions and a variety of maps have 
surfaced and recorded a great many Individual views on 
neighborhood environmental problems and goals. This review 
session gives each group the opportunity to look back over 
all Its work, better understand the main themes running 
through this work, talk about agreements and disagreements, 
and begin to summarize Its position. 

Zj S ession Six; Group Ideas for a Group Neighborhood . 

This session not only continues the review and sum^nary 
effort begun In the previous session, but also helps each 
group reach consensus on priorities for environmental Issues, 

and Introduces the main topic of the next two sessions 

a "group Ideal neighborhood". Based on all previous work, 
community aides prepare a list of all individual ideas and 
opinions about (1) assumptions about the future of the 
neighborhood, (2) positive aspects of neighborhood life, 
(3) neighborhood prop leas , and {€T local environmental 
goals. After reviewing and amending this list, each parti- 
clpant scores each item for its relative importance or 
priority, and sums across items are used to reflect the 
overall group position. Following this, aides lead a group 
discussion and planning session related to documenting 
the group's image of an "ideal" neighborhood. 

8. Session Seven: Preparation for Ideal Map . 

Before this session, community aides use a simple 
coding system to sum across the individual photo-maps and 
prepare a "group turf map" which describes the local en- 
vironment as seen and used by the gx*oup as a whole. During 
the session, the group reviews and amends this map, and 
revises its list of assumptions, problems, and goals. Using 
these materials as reference, the group selects photos and 
pictures for enlargement and inclusion in its "ideal neigh- 
borhood map". 

9. Session Eight: Group Ideal Neighborhood Photo-Map . 

This session is not only the culmination of all previ- 
ous work, but also marks the end of participant groups 
meeting in isolation from each other. During this session, 
each group uses enlarged photographs, magazine pictures, 
drawings, and cartoons to assemble a large collage/map 
depicting an ideal neighborhood environment. Places in this 
neighborhood are labeled and described in words, and also 
color-coded for their relative Importance to the group as 
a whole. 
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10. Session Nine: Open House 



In advance, community aides prepare a display of all 17 
Kroup's principal documents — the turf map, the lists of 
environmental problems and goals, and the group ideal neigh- 
borhood map. For the second time in the program, all groups 
meet in the same space at the same time. Groups review each 
other's ideas and documents, and on this basis, select two 
other groups — one "similar" and one "dissimilar" — to 
meet with at the next two sessions. 

11. Sessions Ten and Eleven; Intcrgroup Meetings 

After Session Nine, community aides match preferences 
and schedule meetings. These two meetings give participant 
groups the opportunities to meet twice in pairs, and discuss 
the similarities and differences in their respective views 
about their neighborhood, its problems, and potential for 
change and improvement. These dialogues are moderated by 
the aides, who have prepared a discussion agenda in advance, 
based on the documents of the two groups meeting. 

12. Session Twelve: "Gaming" Session 

At this session four or five groups meet simultaneously 
to attempt to set priorities for environmental problems and 
goals. Each group selects up to ten of the goals it considers 
most important. Then in several stages, groups engage in dia- 
logue and negotiation over these goals, trading a limited 
number of resources such that goals most uniformly supported 
by all groups present receive the highest "score" or priority. 
The realism and meaningf ulness of the results of this "game" 
are discussed at the close of the session. 

13. Session Thirteen: Mass Meeting 

All participants meet as a full set once again. Staff 
summarizes the apparent results of the last three meetings, 
k proceeds to promote a group discussion of now-identif ied 
high-priority environmental problems, and possibilities for 
community action. 

14. Session Fourteen: Discussion of Program Continuation 

This is the final participant activity in the funded 
portion of the ECOLOGUE program, and also the last time com- 
munity aides meet formally with each group. Participants are 
invited to comment on the quality of the program as a whole, 
and the usefulness or informativeuess of specific activities. 
Then participants decide if or how the program (now unfunded) 
should continue, and which environmental problems or projects 
they would most like to work on, if any. 
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Session Fourteen concludes the funded and staff- 
designed portion of the ECOLOGUE program. While this 
describes the process in which we engaged, the substance 
of each group's concern^H was far too complex to deal with 
here. How participants chose to continue on a wholly volun- 
tary basis, and the specific environmental issues on which 
they chose to work, are the subjects of the next section. 



Phase III - Community Interaction 

Ecologue was originally perceived as serving three goals: 
enhancing participating residents* understanding of their 
neighborhood environment; providing useful information to 
community decisionmaking; and assuring ongoing opportunities 
for effective participation through organizational change. 
By the end of Phase II the first goal had been substantially 
served, but the second two depended entirely upon the success- 
ful transition from a funded, professionally-programmed and 
administered operation, which was essentially introverted in 
its activity if not its perspective, into a self-sustaining 
outward-related activity or set of activities. That transi- 
tion was tiie subject of Phase IIZ. 

As originally conceived, the Ecologue program would httve 
been fully funded over a longer period: grant limitations 
prevented that so that three sharp changes occurred simul- 
taneously. The tightly-designed set of methods for program 
activities came to an end simultaneously with the end of 
participant pay, simultaneously with the need for organiza- 
tional change out of friendship-based study groups into issue 
oriented study and action groups, and simultaneously with 
the phasing out of professional staff administrative and 
leadership activities. It is not surprising that the transi- 
tion was not easy. 

From the end of session fourteen through early summer, 
the Office of Education-funded component of Ecolcgue grf> dually 
diminished in scope. Staff continued to attend meetings and 
assist in their preparation, but to the extent posiible stepped 
back from leadership In how the program should proceed. Par- 
ticipants and Planning Aides were no longer paid. OE and 
other available funds were used chiefly to provide a meeting 
place, to cover minor expenses of issue groups, and to occa- 
sionally hire expert assistance on specific questions (e.g., 
operation of housing workshop). 

A great deal of the group's time and energy was devoted 
to the still-unresolved question of relationshipf} among com- 
mvnity groups, and the role, if any, which a formal and con- 
tinuing Ecologue organization might play. During this period, 
no decision on a permanent organization was made, with 
Ecologue efforts continuing through a "Council of Delegates" 
on an ad-hoc basis. 
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Based upon their Phase II analytical efforts, the parti- 
cipants chose to rcoiTganlze into 14 issue-oriented groups, 
selecting issues on the bases of saliency as they perceived 
it, and tractability . That original set of groups comprised: 

Neiiihborhood Services (10 people originally) 

Parks, Open Space, Recreation (17 people) 

Neighborhood Organization (18 people) 

Housing (14 people) 

Better Education (7 people) 

Health, Drug Abuse (7 people) 

Newsletter (10 people) 

Environment/Hecy cling (4 people) 

Simplex (a large MIT-owned property) (19 people) 

Community/University relations (4 people) 

Jobs (6 people) 

Neighborhood Enterprise (7 people) 
Day Care (5 people) 

Vacant Lots and Old Buildings (7 people) 
(many were involved in two or more groups) 

Each active group weekly sent a delegate to a "Council 
of Delegates" meeting, which became the Ecologue governing 
body, deciding which activities merited what sorts of support, 
and considering the delicate issues of relationship to com- 
munity organization and of continuation. 

A widely publicized meeting was held to both display re- 
sults of Phase II, and more Importantly to engage interest 
of new participants for involvement in one or more of the 
issue groups. A large number (including city councillors 
and school committeemen) attended and some new participants were 
engaged. 

Issue groups met weekly, operating in a variety of ways, 
ofcen with a great deal of autonomy. A common style of 
participatory organization, operation, and analysis charac- 
terized roost groups. Eventually, however, some essentially 
submerged their identity into that of other ongoing efforts 
in the neighborhood. For example, th«7 Day Care group Joined 
an effort based at Webster Community School to plan and imple- 
ment a parent-cooperative day care program. The Health and 
Drug Abuse group broadened its base in Cambr idgeport, de- 
emphasized its Ecologue identity, and took on an activist 
role in neighborhood and city-wide issues. It sponsored a 
"Night on Drugs" in Cambridgeport as part of an effort at 
commuiiity drug education, and Joined other Cambridge organi- 
zations in seeking revisions to a proposed NIMH- sponsored, 
city-wide drug program. Other groups took on an activist role 
and retained an Ecclogue identity. For example, the Parks and 
Recreation group engaged in a highly successful, and widely 
publicized park clean-up program, enlisting neighborhood 
volunteers, all identified as an Ecologue activity. Other 
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groups had less clear Identification. The neighborhood News- 
letter /^roup was chiefly composed of Ecologue people, received 
some financial support from Ecologue, but strove to avoid 
being identified as an Ecologue spokesman. 

At this writing, the following groups are still active: 

Parks, Open Space and Recreation 
Neighborhood Organization 
Newsletter 
Hous ing 

Health, Drug Abuse 

Some of the original groups have accomplished their goals 
and dissolved, e.g., the Day Care group saw establishment of 
a day care center. The others became inactive through dwindling 
interest, attributable to many causes, not the least an initial 
overestimation of how many issues could be dealt with simul- 
taneously by a finite set of active people. 

With Ecologue 's financial resources gone, the Council 
of Delegates no longer meets, and there is no longer a field 
office to meet in. Each of the active groups has some of 
the original Ecologue participants in it plus new recruits. 
Each also has at least one of our staff or graduate students 
actively working with it on a volunteer basis. 

Another form of interaction has been the movement of Eco- 
logue 's participants into other organizations. Ecologue 
"graduates" now hold key elective positions in a number of 
community organizations, in one case, the Cambrtdgeport 
Planning Team, effecting a substantial change in the leadership 
structure. 



RESULTS 

Six hypotheses were included in our original project ap- 
plication. Results are perhaps most usefully discussed in 
relation to those six hypotheses. 

1. Ecologue can attract a broadly representative set of par t i- 
cipants . 

As earlier discussed, seven social attributes were selected 
as being critical to ensuring breadth of representation, and 
participation by conveners was accordingly shaped to those 
criteria. Tolerable limits were set at having the convener's 
group character est ics within 20% of the neighborhood distri- 
bution. It was met in each case. 

The participants they convened also matched the noigh- 
borhood pattern of characteristics. For example, wome;ii com- 
prised 54% of those convened. Blacks 40%, in each case only 
slighty more than the neighborhood-wide proportion. In this 
sense, the hypotheses were corroborated. 
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On the other hand, thero were some clear omissions from 
the set of the convened. First, we had no non-English-speaking, 
while the neighborhood has a small but notable Spanish-speaking 
community. Without revision to the methods used, the progran 
cannot accommodate groups which do not share a common languao. 

Neither were there any severely handicapped participants. 
Prior to the funded stage, a blind CPA was involved, but again 
the methods used essentially precluded effective participation 
by th«j blind, deaf, retarded, chronically 111, or certain other 
handicapped. Adaptations for them could have been made, but 
wore not, and at best, would have allowed only limited involve- 
ment. 

Others were also systematically excluded: pre-teens 
(because of necessity of attending evening intergroup meetings), 
the most c>nical or apathetic (who consistently refused to 
participate), single parents (whose logistics precluded involve- 
ment) . 

In summary, participation was broadly representative, far 
more so than the participation in other community groups, but 
still short of full representativeness, in part because 80 people 
are too few to include all the range of a heterogenous community 
of 10,000, and in part because of inadvertent but systematic 
exclusions. 

Payments to participants and the carefully structured 
program ended in March. In June, 11 of the 80 original par- 
ticipants were still active in Ecologue efforts, three of whom 
were Black, three males, none teenage. On the average, they 
were better educated than the original group, and with personal 
histories of far more organizational involvement. The biasing 
self-selection so carefully avoided in the initial selection, 
once the props of funding and tight guidance were dropped, 
operated in Ecologue almost as much as it does for others. 
However, there is a wide diversity of people presently parti- 
cipating in offshoots of Ecologue at various levels of in- 
volvement, including organizational leadership, committee work, 
mass meetings, petitions, etc. 

2. ECOLOGUE can sustain interest . 

Our original program design called for participants to 
meet with their groups or community aides 14 times within a 
five-month period (about three times each month), plus com- 
plete an individual photo assignment — a total of 15 separate 
activities. While participant stipends of $5.00 provided a 
modest incentive for beginning and continuing with the program, 
we felt (and still feel) that the real incentive to participate 
in the Ecologue program must come from the activities themselves. 
If community residents are to keep abreast of a rigorous 
schedule of meetings with anything like full and regular parti- 
cipation, then these activities must be engaging, informative, 
and capable of sustaining interest over the five month period. 
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Several objective measures of Ecologue's interest- 
sustaining capability exist. First is a low attrition 
rate. We began the program in November '71 with 75 per- 
sons who had agreed to an individual interview at home 
and signed the program registration form. We completed 
the formally funded part of our program in March '72 with 
62 regularly active participants — about 85% of our 
initial enrollment. Participant attrition was distributed 
fairly uniformly across the five months, showing no tendency 
to occur either early or late in the program. 

Second, the 62 remaining participants were regular 
attendees. While illness, bad weather, or visits from 
relatives sometimes intervened, these participants made 
an average of 80% of all scheduled meetings; with minor 
exceptions, absenteeism was uniformly distributed across 
the set of 62 persons. 

Finally, ten of the 17 groups completed the funded 
program of activities exactly as scheduled. Seven of the 
groups fell temporarily behind in the schedule at one point 
or another, and made do with eleven or twelve meetings, 
rather than the scheduled fifteen; for these gnips, it was 
sometimes necessary to ('avelop a special sequence of activi- 
ties in order that their experience conform more closely 
to that of the majority. 

In summary, out of an initially planned 255 meetings 
(17 groups X 15 activities), 230 were actually held. Out 
of a potential 1125 person-activities (75 participants x 
15 activities), 845 were actually completed, producing an 
overall rate of participation of 75%. 

Subjective measures exist as well. In reviewing the 
program at Session 14, the majority of the participants said 
they felt that the program «vas an interesting, even uniquely 
interesting experience. While many felt that it took too 
long to get at the "real issues", or that there were too 
many meetings between the orientation (Session Zero) and 
the open house meeting with other- groups (Session Nine), 
no clear pattern for shortening the program emerged, and no 
particular activity was universally condemned as unin- 
teresting or a waste of time. 

3_; E cologue makes no demands which residents can't handle . 

While the attendance records and overall attrition 
rate were more than satisfactory, the number of warm bodies 
in a room is hardly the salient measure of success for a 
community education program. More important, were the 
Ecologue methods of community analysis meaningful, under- 
standable, and productive for Cambridgeport residents? Were 
the program's activities of self -education actually manage- 
able by the diversity of participants engaged? The answers 
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were mixed, and vary according to the type of activity, the 
type of participant, and his relation to the program. With 
respect to the 75 community participants, our tentative con- 
clusions about the various activities include: 

a) Individual Interviews and Structured Group Discussions . 

For most residents, the obvious way to develop under- 
standing of environmental issues is to talk about them, and 
the interviews and structured discussions seemed like the 
most direct and least artificial way to "get at" the problem. 
These conversations were explicitly intended to focus on 
those environmental issues which each participant or group 
cared most about, and as a result frequently lasted beyond 
the one or two hours scheduled for them. The sub.ject matter 
— the neighborhood, its people, places, and problems — was 
well familiar, but most participants had never had an op- 
portunity for a regular, systematic, and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the basic elements of their community experience. 
Most participants agreed that these discussions were an in- 
formative and interesting part of the Ecologue program. 

Discussions seer^ed to be least effective for teenage 
groups. The interviews and discussions may have borne an 
unfortunate resemblance to school situations, and in our 
judgment, most teenagers have come to expect that adults 
(the community aidei> and students) are not genuinely inter- 
ested in their vijws. 

b) Photography . 

Photographic documentation and analysis of neighbor- 
hood places and activities was used with very mixed success 
by residents. The mechanics of operating the simple camera 
and producing legible pictures were no obstacle. But some 
participants had trouble getting around the neighborhood to 
take these pictures; this was especially true for the el- 
derly, and for persons whose full-time jobs constrained 
their free time during daylight hours. Early winter in New 
England discouraged some from spending time outdoors. Most 
serious was the fact that many participants did not fully 
understand the importance and eventual use of their pictures. 
Accordingly, they took too few pictures, or the "wrong" 
pictures, or otherwise did not end up with a set of photo- 
graphs which adequately expressed (in our Judgment and theirs) 
their views on neighborhood evnironmental issues. Photo- 
graphy, as a self -education technique, seemed to be a pro- 
ductive and meaningful activity for only about half the 
participants . 
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c) Mapping. 

"Mapping" is loosely used to include a variety ol 
participant-made pictorial representations of the neiKhbor- 
hood as it is and as it should become. A minority ol 
participants could not (or would not) read or draw maps. 
The majority ol participants, however, were quite capable 
ol describing their neighborhood cnvlronmrnt, actual and 
desired, in drawings and maps, and were also capable ol 
reading the maps made by others. Most participants lelt 
that most of the mapping activities were useful as well 
as entertaining. As the program continued, many partici- 
pants seemed to gain confidence in expressing themselves 
graphically as well as orally. 

The most challenging mapping activity seemed to be 
the "Individual Ideal Neighborhood Map" (Session 3), which 
was doubly difficult due to the requirements for inventing 
a "perfect" neighborhood environment, and describing it in 
the alien medium of Magic Marker. A more serious problem 
pertaining to all the "maps" was that spatial relationships 
shown were sometimes more apparent than real; when asked, 
participants would sometimes acknowledge that one thing 
(a house) next to another (a store) was largely fortuitous. 
In these cases, "maps" were actually more like lists. 

d) Lists and Charts . 

At several points in the program, groups developed 
lists of environmental problems and goals, and used arith- 
metic means to try to arrive at consensus about the relative 
importance or priority of these problems and goals. For 
some groups, the arithmetic scoring system we devised oeemed 
"academic" and nonsensical; other groups considered the re- 
sulting priorities to be accurate and meaningful, and even 
found the activity as a whole to bo exciting. But these 
lists of problems and goals, apart from the scoring systems 
used, seemed clearly central to the program. First, they 
summarized the views of each group or combination of groups, 
and frequently participants found this verbal summary to be 
more meaningful than, the graphic statements. Second, the 
lists served as a benchmark of progress, and contributed to 
participants' sense that they were getting somewhere in terms 
of documenting neighborhood environmental issues. 

While lists, priority ranked or not, should be counted 
as a manageable technique, charts (two-dimensional matrices) 
were clearly a failure in this context. The charts we de- 
signed and tried were too complex, rarely completed by 
participants, and if completed, incomprehensible. This may 
be a bureaucratic technique which has few applications to 
community self-education. 
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e) Written Statements . 



While Kroups were sometimes encouraged to write a 
brief "position paper" expressing the'.r understanding of, 
or attitudes towards, a particular environmental issue, 
they virtually never availed themselves of this technique. 
In addltioa each week we required that each participant 
complete a short questionnaire evaluating the previous 
week's activity; this feature of the program seemed to be 
uniformly detested. We .judge that writing (and perhaps 
reading as well), in the context of the Ecologue program, 
have limited merit as participant self -education techniques. 

The above conclusions are based on our own observations, and 
the comments of our community aides and participants. Some addi- 
tional conclusions about the ability of participants to handle, 
and profit from, the Ecologue program seem .justifiable. First, 
different participants found the various activities to be dif- 
ferentially manageable or informative. Some participants who 
had trouble expressing their views in a discussion situation 
took a leadership role during the mapping activities, and vice 
versa. Virtually no activity (with the possible exception of 
written statements) was universally useless, and few if any 
participants found every activity unmanageable. Second, the 
non-discussion activities (mapping, photography, lists, etc.) 
seemed to contribute greatly to the quality and informedness of 
the discussions themselves; fourteen sessions of unrelieved 
talking could have easily been a colossal bore for all involved. 
All of this argues for the maintenance of a mix of activities, 
even if some of those activities seem at times unmanageable or 
unproductive . 

Overall, the participants adequately handled their role in 
the Ecologue program. Tne use of residents as community aides , 
however, was less successful than we had hoped. Three principal 
obstacles stood between many of the aides and a productive con- 
tribution to the program: 

a) Time . 

We anticipated that the job of community aide would 
require about fifteen hours each week, including a general 
staff and training meeting, two sessions with participant 
groups, and preparation time for those sessions. While 
this estimate was reasonable, it did not allow for the fact 
that our program was still in a state of change and develop- 
ment. Accordingly, most of the community aides had no 
additional time available for program planning and design, 
which was done chiefly by staff and students. Further, many 
of our aides bad the usual commitments to family, job, and 
other neighborhood activities, and may have over-estimated 
their capability to deliver fifteen hours each week. 
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b) Unfamiliar Ity with the Tasks. 



We under-estimated the requirements for an adequate 
training program for the aides. As a result, some of the 
aides frequently confronted their groups with an Insuf- 
ficient understanding of the meaning and purpose of the 
tasks to be accomplished. Consequently, the aides were 
not always confident In their leadership role; this lack 
of confidence was communicated to the participants, who 
In turn lost faith In particular tasks. 

c) Insufficient Skills and Background . 

We attempted t'^ design the Ecologue self-education 
activities to be self-admlnlstered as well. In other 
words, we Intended that a specific map or list, once 
made, would be readily understood by all who saw It. 
But the facts and feelings about environmental Issues 
documented by the program activities were not always as 
self-evident as wa hoped. Thus, a principal duty of the 
planning aide was to digest and synthesize the conversa- 
tions and products of the participants, and use his 
synthesized understanding to promote further dialogue among 
participants and groups. Some (although not all) of the 
community aides lacked the necessary skills In abstrac- 
tion and synthesis. 

The combination of students and community aides In paired 
teams worked fairly well, since frequently students and aides 
had complementary abilities. Where, for example, a student 
might have formal training In urban design or social policy, 
his community alde-and-partner often had a better understanding 
of neighborhood history and city politics. Even so, students 
and staff were ultimately responsible for a greater share of 
program management than we had originally Intended. 

4. Ecologue can diminish apathy and Increase sensed citizens 
effectiveness . — — ^ 

Measurement Is again more difficult than anticipated. We 
had hoped to test this hypothesis by observing changes In level 
of community activity by Ecologue participants, but gauging 
that level either currently or In retrospect has proven diffi- 
cult. We can cite a number of clear Instances where parti- 
cipants first Involvement In community affairs came through 
Ecologue, and that participation has continued and Increased 
since then. For as many as 10% of the participants, community 
activity Is higher now than formerly, and for a very few it 
Is a great deal higher. 

We also "turned off" a certain number. Some Joined the 
program believing It would rapidly lead to effective Involve- 
ment, only to learn that It wasn't as rapid as hoped for, and 
effectiveness still seemed, for some, beyond reach at the end 
of the structured program. There Is some question whether earlier 
Issue- Involvement mightn't have been a worthwhile program change, 
helping give an earlier sense of relevance. There Is no question 



but that the program of deepening awareness of community environ- 
mental Issues should have been accompanied by training In the 
organizational and Intervention skills which are prerequisite 
to effective Involvement. 

It Is sometimes asserted that communities depend crucially 
on i of 1% of their population whose energies and skills make 
community organizations work. Ecologue contributed to that } 
of 1% In Cambrldgeport. 

5. Ecologue can effectively surface Issues, coalesce action 
groups . 

• Unquestionably the Ecologue process effectively surfaced 
Issues. "Goals for Cambrldgeport", appended to this report, 
was a product of the program and contains a rich diversity of 
Issues raised by participants, a far broader range than pro- 
fessionals customarily Identify In coamunlty planning programs. 
Further, residents were able to structure that set and assign 
priorities, a first step towards effective action. 

Ecologue also led to the coalescing of a number of action 
ij:roups: parks and open space, neighborhood organization, news- 
letter, housing, and health and drugs are still active. In 
our original concept, such groups were to be the principal 
vehicle for activity following the analytical (Phase II) program. 
In practice, both these new groups and preexisting ones have 
afforded opportunity for a variety of forms of coamunlty Involve- 
ment for Ecologue participants and others who later joined them. 

6. Ecologue can clarify appreciation of diversity and facilitate 
cooperative efforts to produce change . 

Evidence on this hypothesis Is Inadequate to support firm 
conclusions, but at least a few things can be said. First, 
we can consider what participants have said happened to their 
appreciation and understanding. Second, we can consider what 
"outsiders" have said about the participants. Third, we can 
observe what If any evidence there Is of concrete cooperative 
efforts to produce change. 

A large share of the feed-back from participants concerning 
the program has touched on the Inter-personal contacts promoted 
by It. The Inter-group sessions brought together types of people 
who normally have no meaningful ,cc ..tact, although co- Inhabiting 
the same Cambrldgeport space. The methods of the process were 
carefully designed to not only occasion that contact but to 
make It likely to be a fruitful one. Comments by the partici- 
pants suggest that It was. All the other tools of the process, 
Interview, maps, photos, games, are (properly) relegated to 
a subordinate status In commentary by participants concerning 
the benefits of meeting kinds of people they don't normally 
have Interaction with. 
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Comment by "outside" officials of the city, other agencies, 
and MIT (the largest private actor on the scene) supports this. 
In each case, the primary observation has been that the Eco- 
logue program produced "new blood" for the neighborhood's com- 
munity organizations. One organization In particular, the 
Cambrldgeport Planning Team, has seen an Infusion of new people 
from the Eco logue program Into elective positions, but others 
have experienced It as well. This may well be the best availa- 
ble evidence of new understanding and willingness. 

A number of concrete evidences also exist. A difficult 
effort at bringing neighborhood groups together into a single 
alliance of umbrella organizations owes Its genesis to Eco- 
logue people, v;ho have also sustained such progress as has been 
made. An Inter-group housing effort has grown out of Eco logue. 
Elders out of :Bco logue were among the first such to Join the 
neighborhood food coop, previously perceived as a "young freak" 
activity. A parks and recreation group coming out of Ecologue 
has successfully drawn out a broad diversity of neighborhood 
residents to work on and towards better parks. An Ecologue 
drug study ijroup has Joined with others in a concerted effort 
to redirect city-wide drug programs in ways more useful to 
communities such as Cambrldgeport, with some successes. A 
neighborhood newspaper has been initiated by a cooperative 
group, largely but not exclusively Ecologue people. 

These are among the most significant activities currently 
active in the neighborhood. Whether Ecologue simply Identified 
and activated latent community-active and cooperative volun- 
teers, cr whether its methods in fact contributed importaixtly 
to their necessary understandings and attitudes is difficult 
to Judge. Both were operating at least to some degree. 

A consistent criticism of the program by participants, 
"outsiders", and ourselves has been our failure to develop or- 
ganizational and leadership skills among participants, as 
opposed to enhancing sensitivities, understanding, and motiva- 
tion. As Office of Education funding was phased out. Inevitably 
this also meant phasing out of the strong program direction 
by MIT staff (and to a degree by students). Participating 
residents on the whole lacked the expertise at program design 
and organizing to carry forward effectively. Those activi- 
ties still in operation — drugs, parks, housing, organization, 
and newletter — each one has one or more of the key MIT people 
istill active and providing assistance. The transfer of skills 
is now going on for those still Involved, but it is too late 
for the others. (Note, however, that Ecologue included several 
highly skilled resident organization people, who continue to 
play effective roles as before.) 
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Disappointment over transitional failures could have been 
avoidedi but at some cost. Ecologue could have been related 
to an ongoing organization which itself provides needed struc- 
ture and leadership for continuity. Participants could have 
earlier been given more program responsibility, and sessions 
could have been dedicated to organizational training, but at 
the cost of diverting time from other matters. Ecologue could 
have been a longer program, to include such transitional 
training, but at the cost of a larger grant, as originally 
■ought from other agencies, or at the cost of grant continua- 
tion, as sought from the Office of Education. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The Ecologue process satisfied its process goals of re- 
cruiting a broad diversity of participants, setting tasks par- 
ticipants could handle, and sustaining their interest. Though 
evidence is less clear, Ecologue appears also to have satis- 
fied its outcome goals of diminishing apathy, increasing smnsed 
citizen effectiveness, surfacing issues, coalescing action 
groups, and facilitating cooperative efforts to produce change. 
The planned schedule was maintained, and costs exceeded the 
budget only by amounts we were able to cover from other sources. 

On the other hand, all this was accomplished only by vir- 
tue of extraordinary contributions of time by staff, CPA*s, 
students, and some participants. Although in general outline 
the originally designed methods were followed, a great deal 
of mid-course Improvisation and detailing were required. In 
addition to logistical and cujrricular efforts, diplomatic 
energies were also required. The program was viewed as a 
significant political perturbation of the community status quo, 
which occasioned numerous conferences and meetings among com- 
munity leaders. In short, the program budget of $42,000 under- 
states substantially the real cost of the program, or what a 
similar program would cost on another occasion. 

There is a continuation of the effects of the Ecologue 
program in Cambr idgeport , but there is little likelihood of 
repeating the funded analytical phase. Funding on the scale 
required would entail (as we learned) great efforts to promote, 
and the benefits to the community are not sufficiently visible 
and concrete for the few leaders who might promote such funding 
to do so. MIT, like other institutions, finds discretionary 
funds more and more scarce. The City, as always, is hard- 
pressed: revenue-sharing will go for tax reduction, and cannot 
be used for education. Non-continuation by the Office of 
Environmental Education was fatal. It now seems clear to us: 
unless a program perceived as chiefly educational is lodged 
within an ongoing educational institution, its likelihood of 
continuation is poor. 
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On the other hand, the Ecologue methods and approaches have 
utility for purposes other than education. They have demonstrated 
value in programming for development, an input to planning or 
architectural efforts. They have potential value, not yet well 
demonstrated, for community organizational efforts. Support for the 
Ecologue process may well be likelier based on these values than on 
its educational benefits. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The methods used in Ecologue have by now had application in 
whole or in part a number of times. A smaller-scale Ecologue 
was operated in Cambridgeport in 1969-70. A dormitory at Worcester 
State College was designed in 1971 with programming inputs from 
an Ecologue-like process. Currently, a major development program 
for G Street in Washington, D.C. includes an Ecologue-like pro- 
gramming process. The town of Littleton, MA, is currently using a 
simplified version in outlining a community development plan. 

These applications have provided a body of experience at 
identifying and recruiting participants, employing graphic tech- 
niques in developing environmental understanding, and other ele- 
ments in the Ecologue process useful to a variety of environmental 
education efforts. We would recommend a relatively modest invest- 
ment in funding an analysis of those applications, and the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials based upon them. 

We would recommend replication of the Ecologue program only 
where a demanding set of criteria are met: 

1) Capable planning aides must be available. Without the 
MIT students, the Cambridgeport project would not have been 
successful. There must be either comparably skilled and 
dedicated volunteers available, or funds sufficient to hire 
them. 

2) The project should either be connected to a significant 
community action project, as in the current Washington and 
Littleton examples, or to an ongoing educational program, 
or preferably both. 

3) Projects should preferably be funded to allow for more 
than the 15 sessions of the Cambridgeport project, which 
proved too short to adequately provide both learning about 

the environment and learning of necessary organizational skills 
and techniques for effectively changing it. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Curriculum Materials for Seaslona 0-14 

Theae materiala were reproduced and diatributed to Com- 
nunity Planning Aidea and atudenta prior to each aeaaion. 
Generally, a small group of CPA's, staff and students undertook 
making a rough draft two weeks in advance. The draft was then 
circulated to and discussed by all CPA's, staff and students, 
then revised, then rereproduced . 



ECOLOGUE 



0 



General Instructions for: 



How-to-Do-It 



ENLISTING THE CONVENER and 
THE ZERO SESSION 



PURPOSE: 



Work Session 1 Is the first session for which participants get paid , 
and Is scheduled for early November. Before then , assenbllng the groups 
Is a two-step process: 

(1) CPA's must contact the group convener, explain ECOLOGUE, answer any 
questions, and encourage him/her to Join. 

(2) The convener must assemble a small number of friends and acqulantances, 
and CPA's must return to explain ECOLOGUE, etc., a second time. This 
Is the first time that CPA's and their participant groups meet each 
other, and Is called the Zero Session . 

The chief purpose of these two events Is to get people to Join the pro- 
gram. In addition, everyone should start to get to know one another, and 
begin to create a friendly, comfortable atmosphere which will carry over 
to the work sessions. 



WHAT TO DO; 

The steps for enlisting the convener, and for handling the Zero Session, 
are pretty much the same. In both cases. It ought to go something like 
this: 

(1) Introduce yourselves. You might want to Include: 

— a little of your personal history; 

— how or why you got Into ECOLOGUE; 

— who else Is on the ECOLOGUE staff, and the role of MIT students 
and teachers; 

— where ECOLOGUE money comes from: Small gr^^iata from the Office 
of Education In Washington, and from the Cambridge Department of 
Planning and Connunlty Development. 

If this Is the Zero Session, have everyone do a quick Introduction. 
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Explain ECOLOGUE, ucing your own words and your own Ideas . This ex- 
planation might take 5 or 10 minutes ~ perhaps longer, if people 
■tart asking questions, talking about neighborhood problems, and &o 
on. During the explanation, points worth making might include: 

(a) More people should be involved in deciding about the future of 
of a neighborhood than just a handful of "leaders" or "spokes- 
men." 

(b) ECOLOGUE tries to draw iu the widest possible variety of 
people — expecially those who weren't active In neighborhood 
affairs before. 

(c) Planners and other "experts" often get their own way because 
they take months to do "studies" and organize their Ideas. 

(d) ECOLOGUE gives neighborhood residents a chance to make a case 
for their own Ideas and oplnlsns. 

<e) People don't have the sane Ideas and opinions just because they 
live near eech other. 

<f) ECOLOGUS gives people with different Ideas a chance to talk t(> 
each other (not at each other) , and to work out coBpromlses or 
agreements about the future of the area. 

(g) What ECOLOGUE does for Canbridgeport depends a lot on what people 
In It want to do. 

And so on. 

Explain, as clearly as possible, exectly what the convener and his/her 
friends will be doing. The main points are: 

(a) Each group will meet once a week from November to March (with 
"time off" for holidays.) This Is about 15 meetings total. 

(b) Meeting times will be chosen to suit everyone Involved. 

(c) For the first eight weeks. Individuals and groups will use 
ECOLOGUE methods to look at their neighborhood, describe Its good 
and Dad features, and make a case for what they think the future 
of it should be. 

(d) Then, groups will tneet with each other to compare results of their 
wotx, and decide on problems worth working on and what should 
happen next* 

(e) Participants will be paid $5.00 each, for each work session or 
meeting. 
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(4) Allow time for questions and answers throughout. The whole thing 
may take A5 minutes to an hour and a half. Before leaving, get the 
luune, address, and telephone number of everyone there. (Pass around 
paper and pencil for this.) 



SUGGESTIONS AND WARNINGS! 

Don't try to read from these sheets. But you may want to write out some 
notes in advance, to remind yourself of the main things you want to say 
and do. 

While trying to bring these groups toegther, keep after it. Don't put it 
off; don't let it "ride." This won't take as long as all those interviews, 
but it does take work and time. These groups must be ready to go by 
early November. 

Tell the convener to bring together six or seven of his friends for the 
Zero Session. Since not everyone who come to that Session always decides 
to Join, this will usually leave you with a regular group or. four to 
six people, with five being ideal. Three-person groups should be avoided 
accept as a last resort. 

Encourage the convener to get his/her friends together as soon as pos- 
sible; it will take some time for him/her to arrange the meeting. Until 
you ve had the Zero Session, it may be a good idea to call the convener 
every couple days, and ask about how well he/she is doing at getting a 
group together. 

If the person you contact to be a convener doesn*t work out (he/she refuses, 
or he/she can't assemble friends, etc.), then you need a new name to work 
on right away. To -et the name of the next potential convener (selected 
at random), call Phil Herr's Boston office (536-5620) and ask for 
Marilyn. Explain that the person you contacted ("Chaff old 8" or "Volunteer 
19 . for example) didn't work out, and Marilyn will give you another name. 
Don't let this wait . 

Finally, getting people to Join ECOLOGUE is a little like selling some- 
thing, so be friendly and encouraging. Emphasize that in the past, most 
people who have tried this thought It was easy, fun, and interesting. 
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WORK SESSION 1 , 
GENERAL ORIENTATION 

There was no "How- to-do- it", as all were together for 
the session, and only a few had presentations to make. 



ECOLOOUE ^ Imtpuctlons fort 

How-to-Do-It Mi INDIVIITAt. DISCUSSIOfB and 

NSIOHBOHHOOD MAPS 



PURPOSEt 

Work Sesilon 2 is a discussion, mostly about the neighborhood, 
between each participant and the two CPA»s workii^ with him 
and his groixp. The session has several pmrposest 

(1) To give CPAfs and individual participants a chance to get 
to know each other better, and to start a friendly, per- 
sonal relatiomhip which will continue throughout the 
program. 

(2) To introduce participants to the main topics of the work. 

(3) To draw out the participant's pfi»gft«*n ^if^ on a variety 
of subjects — before participants meet as a group to 
exchange views. 

(k) To begin getting together the information each group will 
need to make a ease for its own interests. 

To make the discussion easier, and to make sure that nothing 
important gets overlooked, we've prepared a discussion out- 
line. The outline groups a number of similar questions under 
each of five main topics t 

A. Background. 

B. Neighborhood E:qperienee. 

C. Neighborhood Peeple and Groups. 

D. Neighborhood Problems and Chrnue. 

E. Places and People Outside theNeighborhood. 

WHAT TO DOt 

Schedule a tine and ^laft^. At Work Session 1 (Orientation) 
scneauie a i;ime to meet with each participant separately. If 
Work Session 1 has not happened yet, call each person a day or 
J^® ^f® Meeting, ccrfim that he/she wants to jiln, 
a.xl schedule a time for the discussion. In most eases, the 
discussion should take place in the participant's home, but if 
that's no good, use your own home, or arrai«e to use the field 
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(2^ Divide UP the work* Before arriving for the discussion, 
C?i teans should decide which person will do most of the dis- 
cussion leading, and which one will do most of the note-taklng« 
It*s probably a good Idea to switch these roles around from 
time to time, so that each person has a chance to learn both 
Jobs. 

Introductions. Before starting the discussion, a few things 
ought to be explained to the participants 

(a) Use your own words to explain brie fly the p«rposes of 
of the discussion, as outlined earlier. 

(b) The diswilon takes a couple hours, and since lt*s 
an Important step in the program, you'll be making 
notes to be sure thattnothlng is forgotten. 

(e) The notes will be used to make a summary of what 
the participant says, and this summary will be made 
available as a resource to both him, and his friends 
in the group. 

(d) Nobody outside the program will ever see the summary 
or notes unless the participant wants them to. 

(•) Before you leave, the participant can look over your 
notes (if he wants), to make sure that everything got 
copied down correctly. 

DON'T T.EAyS OUT ANST OF IHBSB ITEMS. These are the "ground 
rules'* for the discussion, and everyone should understand them 
befor* it starts. 

M Do it. If you're the discussion IsMer, begin with <*A« 
To Start with...", and follov ttie outline as closely as pos- 
sible. Cleek off questions as they get asked or answered. 
If you're the note-taker, try to get as mueb as you ean of 
what the participant says. (Note-taklag materials will bt 
provided.; 

(5) Conclusion. Before leaving, don't forget toj 

(a) Ask the participant if he wants to check over your 
notes. 

(b) Ask how the photography is going, and remind him 
of the due date for exposed film. 

(c) Remind him of the date and time of Work Session 3, 
if the time has been set. 

(d) Pick up pencils, pad, and erasers (and map.) 

8TOGBSTI0NS AND WARNINCWt 

For the discussion leaders 

Bach of the five lettered topics has five main questions 
(numbered and underlined), and a variety of secondary 
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Questions. Since questions vdthin topics are supposed to 
"go together**, try to stty vlthin the topic, and not lender 
from one topic to the next. If the person you're talking 
' vlth starts to wander off the track, you might says 

"We can come back to that in a minute, but ye*d still 
like to know more about...** 
But ts long as you* re still in the general area of the 
topic, you can do just about anything to make it more a 
conversation , less an interview. You can change the order 
of fuestlons, rephrase them, invent more detailed questions, 
skip over a question if it doesn*t make sense for a par- 
ticular conversation, etc* Just use checkmarks in the ( ) 
to make sure everything gets asked or answered. 

If you get asked a question, answer directly and fully, 
but don*t spend too much time on it. If you feel like 
you* re too far off the track or behind schedule, you 
might says 

*'8ince we*ve got some more things to cover here, could 
y go back to \iihat you were saying about ...** 

For the note- takers 

Do the best you can to capture everything the participant 
says. Use his/her own words as much as possible; don*t 
write ** teens** when he says '*kld8**, etc. If you fall way 
behind, you might say, **Hold it a second until I catch 
up.** Peel free to ask a question yourself from time to 
time. 

About the maps 

The map 'is a very important part of the discussion, and 
shoxad not be left out. Important things about the neigh- 
borhood i^ich are hard to describe in words can be shown 
quickly and easily on a map — even ons made by somebody 
who has never done it before. 

Vhen it comes time to ask the participant to do his neigh- 
borhood map, simply explain what the map should show (as 
in the diecussion outline), hand him paper and pencil, and 
let him start. If he*s relustant or has trouble starting, 
you can encourage him by saying thii^s likes 

— **We*re not asking for a gas station map. Since this 
map sho%r8 what*s important to vou . you can*t possibly 
do it wrong." 

— *«Don*t worry about how it looks. We can*t draw 
either." 



— **Wt hare mo9« PMtft if you want to start it ovar, 
80 don*t vorry about mlstakas.** 

— (And If he»8 raally having tPoublat) »»You might want 
tc start by making a list of placas and things you 
V4nt to shoir.** Or •vn^ as a last rasort. **Vall 
why not start with your home, and work out from 
there?" 

Irihile he*s drawing, be available, but don*t hang over his 
shoulder. If he asks, "Do you ¥ant me to show ••• 
answer "Sure, if it*s important to you." 

After he finlshet, check over the map to make sure that 
it*s possible to understand the streets and places on It. 
If not. ask him to add names, iiords or pictures, so that 
his friends in the group can read it too. Kem the map 
around, and have him add to places and things he mentions 
later, if appropriate. 
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BCOLOGUB Vork Stsalon 2 t 

Topics and Questions for Individual Discussion 

A. To start with, could you tell us something about your 
background! 

1. ( ) Hov long have you lived at this address? 

( ) And %ihere else before that? 

2. ( ) Vlho else (If any r^ ne) In your faallv lives here? 

( ) Do you have other relatives In this part of 
Cambridge? 

( ) Ax^ relatives In other parts of Cambrldg*? 

( ) Hov often do you visit these relatives? 

3« ( ) Why did you (your family) settle In thla area? 

( ) What state or country did your family come from 
originally? 

^» ( ) What sort of work do you usually do? 

5* ( ) Do yott (your family) own this building AouBe? 



B, Could you tell us something about your own experience of 
the neighborhood! 

6, ( ) Hov yould you describe this neighborhood to someone 
^0 had never seen It before? 

( ) Its most Important features? 

( ) Best things about living here? 

( ) Worst things about lltlog here? 

( ) Nov, could you sketch a map of your neighborhood axxl 
shov: 

Where you live. 

Most Important neighborhood places for von . 
Where your friends live. 

Any other neighborhood places vhlch are Impor- 
tant to you. 
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7> ( ) VfhTt in this ntlghborhood do you spend most of your 

Hmu — 

( ) Vlhat places around here do you go to or use of- 
ten? (ADD TO MAP.) 

( ) Which places are most important to you? (MAP.) 

8. ( ) What neighborhood places do you like best? (MAP.) 

( ) Least? (MAP.) 

( ) Are ai^ places dai^erous? Always, or only at 
night? (MAP.) • 

9« ( ) Do most, or few, of your friends live in this neigh- 
berheod? 

( ) Where does your best friend live? (MAP.) 

( ) Is most of your free time spent vLth the same 
friends - or %dth mai^ different people? 

( ) Where do you get together? (MAP.) 

10> ( ) Where do you see ether pe ople get togeth^y iri? vitf ftm ^ (MAP.) 

( ) What kinds of peeple? 

( ) When? 

( ) Do any special places "belong" to certain groups? (MAP.) 



^, »ow, we'd like to hear your views on neighborhood people, 
groups, and organisations, k ♦ 

11» ( ) How wuld vo u describe the people in your neighborhood? 

( ) Everyone about the same - or several different 
kinis of people? Maz^ small groups? 

( ) What kinds? Nationalities? 

( ) Can you show on your map i^ere these different 
groups live or get together? 

12. ( ) How do people (these groups) get along with each other? 



( ) Do they get together socially - or avold/dlsllke 
each other? 
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( ) Do they co-operate on neighborhood problems - 
or have opposite Interests? 

( ) Is any group particularly unpoptaar? How so? 

13* ( ) Do yon knov of any people or organisations Wileh 
are active m neicnpornooa arrairs? 

( ) What do they do? 

( ) Have you ever been Involved vith them? 
( ) What kinds of people join? 

( ) Is there ax^one In this area vho deserves the title 
of "neighborhood spokesnan**? 

1^* ( ) What Dec>a^ or groups usually get left out of nalgh- 
borhood >>Hurs or actlidtlear 

( ) Who needs to be Involved in plannli^ for this 
part of Canbridge? 

( ) Vhat kinds of people chould BCOLOGUE make a 
special effort to contact? 

15, () Do you belong to any (otfctr) groups in this Mlgh- 
KSmSS 

( ) Church? School? Social or club? 

( ) Do you go to their meetings or events often? 

( ) How about groups outside the neighborhood - like 
labor unions, lodges, or civic groups? 



Let*s move on to something else, and talk about vhat you 
see as important problems , Issues , and changes in the 

neighborhood! 

I6t ( ) How has the neighborhood changed since you've lived 
MtfiJ lOHt What seems to be changing in the n'hood?) 

( ) What's better? 

( ) Wbrse? 

( ) Wh&t. changes bother people the most? 
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( ) Is the area generally a better or %rorse plaet to 
live? How 80? 

( ) Vlhat do you think vLll happen to this area in 
the future? 

( ) What would you like to set happen? 

( ) Not like to see happen? 

17* ( ) Are people/frit nds aovlng away? 

( ) Why? Where to? 

( ) Do you ever get a chance to see thea again? 

( ) What are the new people like? Why are they 
Bovlng to thli part of Camblrdge? 

( ) Have you thought about Bovlng youreelf? 

( ) If you could choose anyplace at all, where 
WDVld you like best to live? Why? 

18. ( ) Wha t iiiiies or probleng In thla area seen to interest 
people the aost? 

( ) What Issuas were blcgest in the reoent election 
campaigns? 

( ) What neighborhood pnbleDS do X2B thidk are aoit 
import ant? 

( ) Does (lUNS KIOBLSM) affect everyone the aaae - 
or is it acre important to certain people or 
groups? Which? 

( ) Does evenrone around here agree on what should 
be done aoout (PROBLEM) - or are there different 

opinions? 

19> ( ) Have you eve r tried to nhmm tbiny in thlM ^rmm ty 

voting or lorirtng for • pa rticular political candidate? 

( ) Or tried to chaage things by signing a petition? 

( ) Or by attending political meetings? 

( ) Or by joining a demonstration? 

( ) How did it wrk out? Will you try it again? 
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20. ( ) Who really has the say tbout ^at happens in this 

neLthPorhood? 

( ) Do you think that city officials or other re- 
sponsible people care about vhat you and your friends 
want for the neighborhood? 

( ) What about MIT? Polaroid? 

( ) Do you feel that you now have mueh of a say 
in vhat happens here? 

( ) Do you want iiiore of a say? 

( ) Which neighborhood people do get listened toi 

JS. To wind up our talk, veM like to hear something about 
people and places outside the neighborhoods 

21. ( ) How irould you describe surrounding laighborhoods? 

( ) MuOh different from your own - or about the 
sane? How so? 

() And the people? 

22. ( ) What Places outside this area do you aost often co 

to? 

( ) For vork or business? 

( ) Shopping? 

( ) Seeing friends? 

( ) For fun? 

( ) Which are most Important to you? 

23> ( ) When you go to these places, hov do you travel? 

( ) Car? Bus or train? Taxi? Walking? 

( ) What's the best way to get around? 

( ) The worst way? 

2^. C ) Hov do you f eel about these different places outside 
the neighborhood? 
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( ) Whleh 0M8 do you lik« going to b«ft? 



( ) Vhlth OHM don*t you like ylsltlngi or passing 
through? Art som« plaees dangerous? 

( ) Art there places or actlyltlat or friends you wish i»r> 



( ) Do you get around as easily, or as often, as you 
want? 

( ) Are there places around Boston you would like to 
get to, hut can*t? Miy? 

( ) Any other places you*d like to yisit? 



ICOLOGUB Instructions for: 
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How-to-Do-It Ma completing THB 

SUMMABY SHEETS 

PURPOSB t 

After each discussion (Session 2), use your notes to summarize 
the discussion in the set of five summary sheets. These sum- 
mary sheets reproduce the topics (A thru E) anl questions 
(1 thru 25) found in the discussion outline, so going from 
your notes to the sheets won*t be too hard a job. The 
discussion summary villi 

(1) Be a permanent record of each participant's individual views, 

(2) Be used for reference in many of the coming sessions. 

(3) Be a quick and efficient vay for group members to begin 
sharing with each other their views on a variety of 
subjects. 

WHAT TO DO S 

(1) Complete the summary as soon possitt^^ after the discus- 
sion — so you don't rorget wiat your own notes mean. 

(2) You can type if you want, but clear handwriting is just fine. 
Use a pen, regular or ball point. No pencil please. 

O) Don't waste time or space writing out 'Tie thinks..." or 
"She also said..." or "The participant liv»s at..." — or 
any unnecessary explanations of that sort. But do write 
enough that the full meaning fo the resident's answer is 

(^) Use the resident's own words as closely as possible. Prom 
time to time, you may want to use quotation marks for 
particularly choice phrases or sentences. 

(5) From time to time, the resident will answer one question 
with something that really belongs under a different one. 
/"SL'S^Pl*' 5*H?*3f talking about gex»ral problems 

("dirty streets") in response to a question about partlcu- 
lar Places he doesn't like. When this happeas, use your 
own Judgment, and put the answer into the summary in the 
place where It makes the most seiwe. 



Resldentt 



CPA* SI 



A Backgr ound, 

1. Where lived, wnA for how long: 



2« Other family in house and areat 



3« Family history: 



I 



h. Work: 



5* Owns or rents house or apartment i 
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w Ntlghborhood Exptrlence. 
6« Gemrtl descrlptlont 



7* Places In xiBlghborhood used or visited: 



Most Important places t 



8, Feellngft about neighborhood places s 



9, Tine spent vlth friends s 



10. Where others get together! 
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Neighborhood People and Qroups t 
11 • People and groups: 



12, How people get along: 



13« View of neighborhood action groups: 



lV« People who are left out: 



15* Group membership and activity: 
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^ f fl ^hborhood Problems and Chango 
16. 71%\K on change: 



17* Paallngs about people moving In or outt 



18« Views on problems and Is sties s 



19* Sf forts to change things i 



20* VRio has the say: 
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-J People ^nd Plaeei Outside the Neighborhood * 
21* View of surrounding neighborhoods s 



22* Outside places most often viaiteds 



Most important places: 



23* Peelings about getting arounds 



2^« Feelings about other places: 



25* Desires for getting around: 



ECOLOOUB Wf Instrtctlons for: 
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Hov-to-Do-It \»F DISCUSSION REVIEW and 

INDIVDUAL IDEAL NEIGHBORHOODS 



PURPOSE > 

A main objective of the BCOLOGUE program is to help groups 
of people make a complete, well-studied case for their own 
interests and needs, \fork Session 3 contributes to this 
goal in two ways: 

(1) First, a review of the individual discussions highlights 
both the similarities and differences between ideas of 
individual participants, since the group is making a case 
vhich each maaber should staiyi behind , this is an important 
first step towara building the case around shared ideas, 
and resolving differences of opinione which maor exist. In 
short, this is the point at which several different people 
start to get it all together. 

(2) The individual discussions focused on the neighborhood ^ 
it is — its good points and its problems, its peeple aS 
politics • how it* 8 changing, etc. The ideal neighborhood 
description is the opposite side of tke same coin; in 
contrast, it focuses on how a neighborhood should be . as 
imagined bgr each person in thli group. Ideas documented 
by individuals in this session will be brouflit together 
in later sessions, when the members of the group attempt 
to reach agreement on what an ideal neighborhood would 

be for them as a group . 



WHAT TO DOt 

You probably remember a lot of what was talked about during 
the indiiddual discussions. Even so, it^s a good idea to 
spend some time before the session begins , reviewing the 
discussion summaries am comparing answers. In particular, 
watch fort 

the issues or problems which seem to concern group 
members most; 

— ideas or opinions shared by everyone (or almost everyone); 

— ideas or opinions which are conflicting, or sources of 
disagreement; 

— individuals who seem to have special insight to, or 
experiinee with, a particular issue. 

You probably ought to make notes on these things for your 
use during the session. 
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During the Work Session, the chief events are something like 
thlst 

(1) Introductions . Some of the group members may not have 
previously met each other, or both CPA's, so Introductions 
may be In order. 

(2) The journal and book-keeping . Explain that the Journal 
or diary will be used by everyone to keep track of Ideas 
and opinions as they are discussed, much like "minutes of 
the meeting," The Journal, therefore. Is an Important 
part of documenting the group's case, and should be kept 
up to date. Also explain that the Journal (like all the 
other documents) won't be seen by ar^one outside the pro- 
gram unless participants want it to be seen. Then have 

each person fill out a "Participant Summary Sheet" describing 
his impressions of the individual discussion (Work Session 
2.) (Your "Discussion Summary" sheets for each interview 
should be included in the Journal.) 

(3) Individual discussion review . First, allow 10-15 minutes 
or so for people to look over copies the discussion summary 
sheets; maay groups will likely begin a conversation based 
on what people read in each other's summaries. Use the 
notes you made previously to focus the conversation on 
similarities among participants 's ideas, differences of 
opinion, and the main issues which you think are of most 
interest to participants. The idea here is to get people 
to talk to each other about the neighborhood and their 
impressions of it. Sven though these are groups of friends 
and acqulantances, most people will probably learn quite 

a few new things about each other during such a conversa- 
tion. 

(If) Individual Idea}. Nej.ghborhood Description . At some point, 
you'll have to break off the conversation, and get people 
started on the chief task of the Sessions Their individual 
descriptions of what they consider to be an "ideal" or 
"perfect" neighborhood. You should Introduce the task 
something like this: 

"We've been talking about the neighborhood as it is 
right now — but since 'planning' means deciding how 
things should be in the future, we'd like you to draw 
a map or picture of what each of you thinks an 'ideal' 
or 'perfect' neighborhood would be like. This might 
be a completely imaginary place; it doesn't have to be 
anything like where you live now. Don't worry about 
whether it's 'realistic', or how much it would cost. 
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or anything like that. Just include anything you want, 
make It any way you want, just so lt»s the kind of neigh 
bophood which would be ideal for you to live in." 

Then give people large sheets of pap«p, soft pencils, and 
colored markers (all these materials will be at the Field 
Office) and let them begin. Each person, of course, does 
his own drawing. If people have trouble getting started, 
suggest that they first make a list of the kinds of places 
and activities they want to Include, then arrange them in 
a map or drawing. 

Some people may have trouble inventing a whole "neighborhood 
from scratch. Try to get people to start by themselves, 
but if that doesn't work, you might have to suggest other 
%iays of beginning, such ass 

(t) "Draw a place or neighborhood someplace else in the 

world. This may be a place you once lived in or visited 
or it may be a place which you've heard about, but never 
been to. It might be in the United States, or in a 
foreign country. No matter where, it should be a place 
which you think would be ideal for 222i *o live in." 

Or evens 

(b) "Show how this area should be changed — what should 
be added, what should be taken away, etc. — to make it 
an ideal or perfect place for you to live." (For people 
who are reluctant to draw, you might try giving them 
a base map of Cambrldgeport to begin with — but only 
as a last resort .) 

(5) At the end of the meeting, collect film if people have 

brought it. or remind them to finish up picture- taking in a 
few days, if the have not. Make sure that all drawings, 
materials, Ihe journal, etc., get put away$ don't leave 
stuff lyirg around the room. 



ST?GGBSTIONS AND WARNINGS: 

It simply won't be possible for everybody to make it to every 
meeting. Even so, if two or three members can't make it to 
Work Session 3 (or any other session), you probably ought to 
postpone it until a better tlme.«> Two people do not make a 
group . 



Until group members get In the habit of coming regularly and 
on tUBt, lt*s probably a good Idea to call each one a few 
hours before the meeting, reminding him or her of the time and 
place* 

Encourage people to do the Ideal Neighborhood Map just as you 
encouraged people to do a map during the discussions **rou 
can^t do it wrong. • .we can*t draw either. • .we have extra paper 
if you need It. • .etc." But for those people \iho simply 
cannot or will not do a drawing, suggest that they describe 
the neighborhood in words rather than pictures — for example, 
write a story descrlbltg ;the most Important features of the 
placd. **Stories" can be put in the journal. 

It's Important that each person has the satisfaction of 
finishing this task, one way or another. 

During the session, introductions, explanation of the Journal 
and discussion review all together should take about an hour 
to an hour and a half. Leave at least an hour for doing the 
individual ideal neighborhood naps. 



Directions for the IDEAL NEICgfBOHHOOD DESCRIPTION . 



In the discussion with your Planning Aides, you had a chance 
to describe the nelghborhhod as It Is — how It's changing, 
who lives In It, Its good and Dad points, and so on* But 
"planning** neans deciding how things should be In the future. 
Now. you have a chance to describe what would be an "Ideal" 
or "perfect" neighborhood for ^ou to live In. 

You can do this In one of several wayst 

(1) Describe a "fantasy" or Imaginary place. Don't worry 
about whether It's realistic or possible. Just make It 
exactly the way you want it. even If you know there Is 

no such place. You can Include anything you want In this 
neighborhood, so long as It sons thing ^ou want to have. 

(2) Describe a place or neighborhood someplace else In the 
world. This may be a place you once lived In or visited, 
or It may be a place which you*ve heard about but never 
been to. It might be In the United States, or In a for- 
eign countxy. No matter where, It should be a place which 
yo u think would be Ideal to live In. 

(3) Describe how Cambrldgeport should be chansed (what should 
be added, what should be eliminated, etc/) to make It Ideal 
or perfect for you to live In. 

We think the best way to describe this Ideal neighborhood Is 
to draw a map or picture of It. If you prefer, you can describe 
It In %iord8 (for example, write a story), or write something 
to explain your map or picture. Either way, it may.be easiest 
to start with a list of places and things you want to include, 
and go from there to your drawing or story. 



BCOLOGDE 
How-to-Do-It 



Instructions for: 

INDIVIDUAL NEIGHBORHOOD PHOTO MAP 



PURPOSEt 

The kind of neighborhood people want for the future depends a 
lot on their neighborhood experience of the past. Even though 
Cambrldgeport residents live in roughly the sane area, each 
one has somewhat different Ideas of what the "neighborhood** is, 
ans what's Important about it* Each person uses or visits a 
somewhat different set of places, travels different streets, 
sees different things, and leaves the "neighborhood" for dif- 
ferent purposes. So the Cambrldgeport which exists in one per- 
son's head is often quite different from the Cambrldgeport in 
the heads of others. 

The Individual Photo Map shows, perhaps better than any other 
EC0L0GT7E doc\iment, what "Cambrldgeport" means for each parti- 
cipant, in terms of his day-to-day experience. The Photo Map 
has several purposes s 

(1) It gives each person a chance to record those places he 
he uses or passes by regularly, and how he feels about 
those places. 

(2) Since the photos are arranged on a base map, they show 
the size and location of each person's "turf" ("personal 
neighborhood spate.") 

(3) Completion of the chart helps people to start thinking 
about important aspects of local places — who they go 
there with, how they get there, when they go, and %^o 
else uses the place (who else "owns" or "belongs to" the 
place.) 

ik) The Photo Map provides a good starting point for further 
discussion of individual similarities and differences in 
use of the "neighborhood." 



WHAT TO DO: 

Before the ■eetin£: To speed things up, some advance prepara- 
tlon Is necessary. Come in about 30 or ^0 minutes early, and 
find your participants *s prood sheets in the wire basket marked 
"FINISHED PICTURES." Use the paper eutte»;'to trim away excess 
paper, leaving only strips of six pictures each. Put picture 
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strips Into separate envelopes for each participant, and mark 
them with his name. This will make things go much faster during 
the session. (See sketch below.) 




Also: 

— make sure tables are arranged properly, one for each per- 
son. 

— get out one base map and one key chart for each person. 
EV^erythlng you need Is In the closet. 

During the iessloni 

(1) Have people fill out the Journal sheets describing the 
previous session (^Ideal Maps.") 

(2) Explain, In your own words, the purpose of the task. 

(3) Give each partldpamt his envelope of photos, anl while he 
looks them over, explain the steps In puttli^ Ihe map to- 
gether. These ares 

a) "Look over your photos, and pick out the ones which 
are best or most Important. You can use as lany as 
you'wantj you don»t have to use them all. 

b) "Glue colored chips to the back of the photo to show 
how often you use or see the place, and how you feel 
about It; 

bright orange « nearly every day 
pale orange = about once a week 
pale yellow » once a month or less 

bright green « especially like 

violet s especially dislike 
(no color s don*t much care) 

c) *«01ue each photo, with color chips, onto the map. Put 
It as close as possible to the place which Is shown In 
the photo." 
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d) After all the photos you choose are on the map. start 
at the top, and aimber each one (1, 2. 3«**etc«) Then 
go to the chart, and fill out th^ rest of che Information 
for each photo." 

(V) Then give each persons 

« one base map 

— one chart 

— 20 or 30 chips of each color 

— scissors 

— a glue stick 

— one black pen 

and let him begin. 

After the sessions CLEAN JJP I in particular, make sure all ma- 
terials Ueft-oyer color ehips, pens, glue scicks, etc.) get 
put back where they came from. OTHER CPA's AKD GROUPS MUST 
HAVE THKSE MATERIALS i 

Glue charts to the maps, put each persods name on the back, 
and hang the vhole thing in the basement. 



SUGGESTIOMB AND WARNIlCSs 

Even though are a lot of '^steps** in this task, it*s really one 
of the simplest in the program. First, make sure that everyone 
understands how to use the color chips. Then, if people seem 
confused by the chart, say something like. "Well, let's get the 
photos on the map first, and we can come oack to the chart 
later." 

then explaining the chart, take a little tlae to talk about each 
eolTimn. CVfrite something in the first three, and cheek off one 
box in each ef the last three...") People are likely to ask, 
"What do you. mean, 'people like me', 'people different from me'." 
When they do, say something like, "well, people who have ideas 
like yours, or who live the same way you do, you know, your kind 
of people." (DON'T say "Fathers like you," or "Students like 
you." Let each person decide for himself whether people are 
"like" him or not.) 

Be sure to allow time for cuttlr^g the proof sheets in strips. 
Remember , if you come late, other CPA's may be at the paper cutter 
ahead of you. 
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How-To-Do-It GROUP REVIEW of 

INDIVIDUAL IDEAS 



PURPOSBt 

This SMslon Is the bridge between past sessions, In which 
Indlylduals documented their Ideas and neighborhood experi- 
ence, and the next few sessions, during which the group as 
a Whole will put together its case for an **ldeal'* (or at 
least better) neighborhood* As a bridge, this session has 
several purposes: 

(1) The session gives each participant a chance to review 
and suBoiarize his position, and to share it with the 
others* 

(2) The session highlights basic agreements and disagree- 
ments within the group* 

(3) The session draws attention to many of the problems and 
possibilities which will be worked on further in Sessions 
6, 7f and 8* 



WHAT TO POt 

Before the sessiont All of the documents (Discussion Sum- 
marles and Naps, fndivldual Ideal Naps, and Photo Naps) eon* 
tain useful ideas and information about the neighborhood, 
its people, places, and problems, and its desired f^iture* 
Therefore, in preparation for this session, CPA's will need 
to spend about two hours together going over all the documents, 
noting down each person's main ideas, and developing an over- 
all checklist of similarities and differences among group 
members* 

Just before the session begins, CPA's should get out all 
previous maps (Neighborhood, Ideal, and Photo) and put them 
up on the workspace walls in groups *f three* Allow 30 to h5 
minutes for this; pushpins are in the closet* 

During the sessiont 

(1) Planning Aides should start off by asking each person, in- 
dividually, how well their dociments reflect their views 
on the neighborhood, and if there is anything they want 
to add or correct* (A variation is to ask people if ai^- 
thlng new has oceured to them since they've finished their 
tasks * ) 
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Then, move on to more specific questions about \*hy people 
did what they didt For example, "Why are there only houses 
in your Ideal Ifeighborhood," or "Why are most of your pic- 
tures along the river," or "Why do you feel that.,,", etc. 
The purpose here is to zero in on what appear to be the 
outstanding characteristics of a person's ideas and docu- 
ments • 

(2) The review of each person's position nioves into a discus- 
sion about similarities and differences in people's ideas, 
and what they mean for the groups ability to work together 
on a group ideal neighborhood. The checklist prepared in 
advance, the maps themselves, and the preceeding discussion 
of individual work will be the agenda for the discussion, 

(3) In the last 15 minutes of the session, CPA's should summarize 
for the minutes what appear to be the main agreements and 
disagreements vlthin the group. If disagreements exist, 
participants vlth opposite points of view should be asked 

to be prepared to argue further for their viewpoints in 
the next session. In some cases, it may be appropriate 
to ask individuals to track down some basic facts in pre- 
pui'ation for the next session — for example "Well, what 
did happen at the Morse School Teen Center. ••?", etc. 
In addition. CPA's might find it useful to do some outside 
research. (This homework should be assigned only if it 
looks really useful.) 



SUGGESTIOIC AND WARNINGS > 



This session can't really work with advance preparation by 
the CPA' 3. In particular, you should be prepared to do two 
things s 

(1) You must see to it that each individual has an equal chance 
to express his point of view, and I'hit the session isn't 
dominated by one or two people. (Fi."' easy job in six-person 
groups.) 

(2) You should make sure that the session doesn't get hung up 
on one or two items, when the past work has revealed a lot 
more problems and ideas. 

If you're well prepared, you can guide the discussion without 
doing a lot of the talkine;. 

One way of doing the checklist is shown 
at the rightt Each person's views on 
groups, places and proHems arranged in 
columns, vrith short coiiiments written 
in the boxes. But you can do it any 
way that's useful to you. 
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The Cambrldgeport ECOLOGUE Program 

Stunmary of Sessions 6, 7, and 8 

Sessions 6, 7, and 8 are devoted to pulling together and doc- 
umenting each group's case for the klni of neighborhood the 
group, as a vrtiole, would like best to live In. To prepare Its 
case, each group must: 

(1) Reach agreement about the relative Importance of the 
many Ideas, feelings, and proposals which came out 
during the previous five sessions; 

(2) Collect and organize materials which explain. In words 
and pictures, what kind of neighborhood the group thinks 
Is "ideal"; 

(3) Assemble these materials into a presentation which 
documents the group's ld«as, and explains them to other 
people. 

These steps correspond to the main tasks ri the next three Work 
Sessions: 

Work Session 6 is chiefly a discussion session in which two 
things must be accomplished. First, group members must reach 
at least tentative agreement on how they feel about the nerigh- 
borhood, and on the area's ma^or problems and posslbllltlea; 
to help the group do this, CPA's prepare in advance a brief 
catalogue of euch member's ideas and proposals from preceedlng 
sessions. Second, the group must decide on how to best document 
the problems and possibilities it has selected as most impor- 
tant: to do this, group members will choose from among photo 
field trips, interviews, and other kinds of "research" activities 
for gathering materials to document their ease. 

Work Session 7 is for the review of materials for inclusion 
in the presentation, including new photos, interviews, "position 
papers" and other "research" products produced by people in 
the time between Sessions 6 ani 7. One new item for review 
will be a "group turf map" prepared in advance by CPA's, which 
is a composit of the various individual photo maps. Most of 
the session will be taken up by selecting a limited number of 
photos for enlargement. Finally, this session gives people a 
chance to have second thoughts aoout \^at to include in their 
group ideal neighborhood. 

Work Session 8 is basically a cut-and-paste session for assembling 
■cne group presentation. CPA's and members work together to 
produce: (1) A brief written statement summarizing the group's 
attitudes about the neighborhood, its major problems, and c ^sired 
change for the future; (2) A "group ideal neighborhood photo-map" 
describing the places, the activities, the lay-out and surroundings 
of a neighborhood the group agrees on as "ideal" or "perfect": 
and (3) A revised group "turf" map showing those parts of existing 
Ca«bridgeport of most concern for the group. Good preparation 
in Sessions 6 and 7 is a must for the successful completion of 
Work Session 8, 
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How-to-Do-It V/ GROUP IDEAS for a 

GROUP NEIGHBORHOOD 



PURPOSEt 

Work Session 6 Is the first effort to reach group consenus 
on vrtiat it wants to present af a group neighlDorhood, The 
Session has several purposes: 

(1) To review individual views on the existing and Ideal 
neighborhood, and to select those that the group agrees 
about. 

(2) To develop further group ideas on the subject, 

(3) To decide on further documentation needed for adequate 
presentation of those Ideas, and to assign this work as 
"homework" tasks for individuals. 

To organize this discussion so that individual views don't 
get submerged in the effort to reach agreenient. the CPA's 
will need to prepare, in advance , a list of all the Ideas 
that individuals have put forward. 



WHAT TO DO: 

Before the session beglns t CPA's meet together for about 
two hours m advance of the session to go over all individual 
documents and the minutes of the meetings (green sheets). 
In order to prepare lists for discussion. The lists should 
Include Individual ideas or opinions on the following: 

(1) Assumptions about the future of the neighborhood; 

(2) Wtlghborhood problems of all kinds, Including those related 
to 

a) people and organlzati6ns, 

b) places. 

c) activ:liiesj 

(3) Qoals or leslrable possibilities for the neighborhood. 

The lists should be written out in large writing or lettering 
on newsprint sheets, be pinned up and discussed. Space 
should be left at the end of each list for additions to be 
made during the group discussion 
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Jmt prior to the meeting, all of the individual's documents 
should be pinned up on the wall on both sides of the lists 
(as in Work Session 5). Allow about i an hour for this. 

During the session s When the group arrives, CPA's aescribe 
the session as one hour to be spent on discussing the list 
and deciding on group assumptions, problems, and goals, and 
one hour to be spent deciding how best to present the group's 
ideas • 

(1) In the first hour, the lists should be reviewed briefly 
(10 minutes) and additions and corrections made by the 
group (20 minutes). The group would then vote on each 
item as to leather it should be Included iriLfie final 
group presentation (30 minutes). Only items agreed on 

by the majority would appear. (A badly split group might 
have to have minority and majority reports, if agreement 
can't be reached, 

(2) In tht second hour, the group would discuss the documen- 
tation required for presentation to other groups. This 
would include, at the minimum t 

(a) A revised statement of assumptions, problems, and goals 
(basad on the previous discussion and any afterthoughts 
in Sessions 7 and 8); 

(b) A "group turf map" (see outline of Session 7) prepared 
by the CPA's as a composit of the individual photo 
maps I 

(c) A "group Ideal neighborhood photo-map" based (at least) 
on photographs of places selected from among those 
previously taken, and enlarged to Indicate importance 
to the group. 

The presentation may also Include some or all of the fol- 
lowing t 

(d) Photographs taken and developed between Sessions 6 and 

7 to Illustrate places, qualities, or activities missing 
from Cambrldgeport now but desired by the group. This 
might be done individuals, by the whole group (or 
some part of It) on a field trip, or even by the CPA's. 

(e) Drawings, descriptions, or pictures (including pictures 
clipped from magazines) of desired places, qualities, 
or activities done as gart of the "ideal neighborhood 
photo-map" in Session 8, but prepared for by advance 
thought tbout the missing things. 
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(f) Written or oral "position papers" covering Ideas 
not easily shown on the docTanwnts (like an idea for 
an education program, for a type of neighborhood 
organization, or a way to get funds, etc.) These 
would be developed by individuals for discussion 
in the group in Session 7 9 and might be based on some 
research, such as an interview with a public official. 

At the end of the session : Make arrangements to collect the 
new film (generally no more than 2 rolls per person) at least 
two days in advance of the next session so that it can be 
processed in time for Session 7* Return all docuB^Ats to 
the storage racks. 



SUGGESTIONS AND .'/ARNIUGS: 

For the initial discussion, the main problem is to guard against 
the submersion of the ideas of some individuals by one or two 
strong people in the group. The listing and voting procedures 
will help in this, but CPA*s should take care, as before, to 
draw out less talkative people during the discussion. 

For most groups, the taking of additional photographs for 
the "ideal neighborhood photo-map** should be strongly encour- 
aged. These will be very important to the group in making a 
strong case for its ideas, but will not be easy to aecompllsh 
because of the shortness of time and the weather. If possible, 
CPA's could help out with this task by actually taking some 
of the photos under the group's instructions. 

For people doing "position papers", CPA's should try to suggest 
sources of information. The paper on "Housing, People, and 
Organizations" in Cambrldgeport (available from Philip Do\ds) 
may be helpful to some people. 
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ECOLOGUE Instructions for: 

How-to-Do-It / REVIEW OF MATERIALS 



PURPOSE; 

This session gives the group a final chance to review all the 
ideas and materials it has assembled during the proceeding 
weeks, prior to putting them all together into documents 
describing an "ideal neighborhood." it's purposes include: 

(1) A review of all additonal materials (new photographs, 
interviews, and other "research" products assembled 
between Sessions 6 and 7.) 

(2) Reaching of agreement on the importance of various places 
and projects. 

(3) Selection of photographs for enlargement. 



WHAT TO DO : 

Before the session begins : Session 7 will be a lot easier to 
do with some advance preparation. This includes: 

(1) The list of Assumptions, Problems, and Goals prepared for 
Session 6 probably needs to be revised: Add up the scores 
for each item (if not already done), take out items which 
received no points, reword poorly phrased items, combine 
items which mean the same thing to the group, and so on. 
If possible, try to re-arrange the order of the list so 

so that the "most important" items (the ones with the high- 
est score) are at the top, and the "least important" at 
the bottom. 

(2) Put together a "Group Turf lAap"; this map is a simple sum- 
mary of the Photo Maps, and describes the most important 
places in the area for the group as a whole. Here's how 
to do it: 

(a) Go over the ^ists attached to the Individual Photo 

Maps, make a quick note of named places (e.g., "Central 
Square", "Blessed Sacrament School", "Kolow's Corner", 
etc.), and put a check-mark beside each name for each 
person who mentions it. 
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(b) Cross off everything with only one check-mark (used or 
visited by only one person.) For that which remains, 
use colored coding dots to mark the places on a base 
map: 

Large Red - used/visited by everybody nearly every day. 
Large Yellow » used by everybody about once a week or 
or less. 

Small Red <=> used by some people (at least two) nearly 
every day. 

Small Yellow " used by some people (at least two) about 
once a week or less. 

(c) When all the dots are on, go back to the places which 
are especially liked or disliked by most of the group, 
and use markers to put a colored box around the dot: 
Green box for "like", and purple box for "dislike." 
(Don't bother with this unless it's pretty clear that 
a group likes or dislikes a place.) 

The completed turr map will then show about the same things 
as the Photo Maps, but for the group as a whole . For some 
groups, there may not be many places which everyone uses. 

(3) Just before the session begins, pin the following onto the 
wall: 

the revised list of Assumptions, Problems, and Goals; 
all of the Individual Photo Maps 
the completed Group Turf Map 

Also i^ave handy any photos which did not get mounted on the 
Photo Maps. 

During the session : First, have some discussion of any new 
materials participants or CPA's have brought in — new photos. 
Interviews, magazine pictures, position papers, and so on. 
Also, explain to the group what the Group Tvjrf Map shows, and 
ask about changes or additions to it. 

Then go on to the revised list of Assumptions, etc. , and find 
out if any further changes should be made. Because of the Turf 
Map or outside research, people may want to change the "importance" 
score of some items. (For example, finding out that most housing 
in the area is owned by residents may change how the group feels 
about tne "absentee landlord problem.) 

Finally, have the group go back over all the photographs and 
pictures it has assembled. Two things must be done here: 
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First, the group must agree on the picture (or pictures) which 
best show the kinds of places and activities they want in their 
Ideal Neighborhood. For example, if they want more elderly 
housing in the area, they should, by this time, have pictures 
of the kind of elderly housing they would like to see. 

Second, the group must agree on how important each picture (place 
or activity) is, relative to the others, and on what size the 
picture should be enlarged to. On the final Ideal Neighborhood 
Photo Map, the slxe of the picture (large, medium, or small) 
will show the importance to the group of that place or activity. 
For this part, the list with "importance" scores and the Turf 
Map showing the most-used places will be very useful in helping 
to decide how "important" a place or activity is. (Allow at 
least an hour for this part of the session.. During this part, 
use pen or pencil to mark directly on the photos as the group 
decides how large to make them: The letter "A" - large, "B" - 
medium, and "C" - small.) 

After the session ; Before going home, find the negative strip 
with negatives of the pictures chosen; under each negative, there 
is a number (1 thru 12) . Put each negative strip into a separate 
sleeve, and write the number and size letter on the sleeve. For 
example : 

4 - B 

tells the man in the darkroom to enlarge negative 4 to medium ("B") 
size (2}" X 2^'). If you get the number or letter wrong, THE WRONG 
PICTURE WILL COME BACK THE WRONG SIZE — so do this carefully. 

Finally put all the sleeves into one business envelope, and write 
your name and the group name on the outside. Call Phil Dowds 
or Bill Cavellini, and tell him when you need your enlarged 
photos back. 



SUGGESTIONS AND WARNINGS ; 

Some groups will have trouble deciding whether a place or 
activity is "very important" (large photo) or simply a "good 
idea" or "nice to have" (small photo). When this happens, 
you can: 

Use the revised list or the Turf Map to help out. For 
example, if everyone uses/visits Dana Park, but only a 
couple people use Trash Park, then Dana Park is probably 
more important to the group. 

If people have trouble deciding how "important", say, a 
new hockey rink would be, ask them to compare it to some- 
thing else: "Is it more or less important to have than 
the swimming pool?" 

If the revised list and Turf Map aren't ready, this session 
could turn into complete chaos. 



Instructions for: 

THE GROUP IDEAL NEIGHBDBHOOD 
PHOTO-MAP 



PURPOSE : 

Work Session 8 is the final work session before groups be- 
gin meeting with each other. Each group* s presentation will 
consist of at least three documents. Two of these, the Group 
Turf Map (showing existing places important to the group) and 
the revised list of problems and possible solutions (scored for 
importance), are already complete. This session is for the 
completion of the third and last document — the Group Ideal 
Neighborhood Photo-Map. 

The Photo-Map will show many things about the way the group 
would like its neighborhood to be. It will show what kinds 
of activities and places should be included; it will show 
how important to the group each is; it will show how places 
will be arranged spatially, and who will use them. 



WHAT TO DO : 

Many of the decisions about the Photo-Map were made during 
Sessions 6 and ?• This session Is mostly a cut-and-paste 
session, but possibly a long one. The easiest way to do it 
will be: 

(1) Before the session begins, arrive early and assemble two 
large tables at the eenter of the workspace. Lay out all 
the enlarged photographs aiid a large sheet of white, heavy 
paper on the table. Tack the revised lists atld Turf Map 
to the wall. 

(2) When people come in. let them first look over the enlarged 
photos. Then have thai arrange the photos on the blank paper 
as follows: 

(a) First, explain that there is a river at the bottom of 
the paper, and that everyone should consider this while 
constructing their neighborhood out of the places rind 
actiTities (photos) they have chosen. 

(b) Have the group choose a photo of a building they like 
to represent Home (Where they all would like to live, 
but not at the same time), and glue it to a large 
square of green paper (in closet). (If no such photo 
exists, use the green square without a photo.) Then 
they can put Home anywhere on the paper they want. 
DON»T GLUE IT DOWN YET J 



ECOtOGUE 
How«i*to-Do-It 
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(c) Then have people arrange the remaining photos anyway 
they want. As the Map develops, they can change the 
location of anything as they go along. DON'T GLUE 
AN^TTHING DOWN until the nvlghborhood Is arranged to 
everyone's satisfaction* 

(3) When everyone Is happy with the way things are arranged, 
glue everything down. Then, take felt-tlpped pens, and 
put color around the photos as follows: 

brown « a place or activity new to the neighborhood (does 
not now exist in Cambridgeport) 

dark blue s a place or activity to be used by group mem - 
bers themselves (mostly) 

light blue = a place or activity to be used by family 
of group members (mostly) 

both colors = used by both members and family 

(no color 3 a place used mostly by other neople or groups, 
or simply nice to have around; 

ih) Finally, write the name of the place or activity below or 
near each photo. If the name doesn't make it clear, write 
a short explanation of how the placed is used, or wiv it's 
important. (For example, is Melvin's Drugstore important 
as a place to buy medicine, or to hang out?) 



SUGGESTIONS AND WARNINGS t 

By now, you probably know your eroup well enough to work with 
it (help glue, color, and write) \tiile it assembles its neighborhood. 
But do try to make sure that everyone in the group is in agree- 
ment to the decisions being made; try not to let anyone hang 
back from this task. 

While people are arranging photos on the paper, ask specific 
questions about the positions or locations of the various 
photos. For example, "Why have the fire station next to the 
river?" , or, "Should you scatter the stores around like that, 
or have them all in one place?" The purpose of this is to help 
people keep thinking about the importance of location. 

Before gluing it all down, ask about the boundaries of the 
neighborhood, or about walking distance from Home. In other 
words, is everything on the map really inside the neighborhood, 
or are some of the places shown "outside" the neighborhood (shured 
with other neighborhoods)? If necessary, use a black marker 
to draw a dotted line showing the limits of the neighborhood, 
or the limit of walking distance. 
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If, for any reason, your group doesn^t have a photo or picture 
of something It wants In the Ideal Neighborhood, have some- 
one do a sketch or cartoon of It — - or feel free to do the 
sketch yourself. Use colored marking pens to add any drawings, 
pictures, words or titles, or any other "embroidery" that 
seems like a good Idea. Everyone should have some fun doing 
this map — even though It represents some serious thinking 
about a place to live. 

Tf you have time or energy left, finish the Turf Map: Ask 
x»he group which streets are important (used often) by 
everyone, and color them black with a marking pen. Streets 
Important to only one or a few should be shown in grey. 
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PROPOi'.ED 

ECOLOG II b SESSION smin AHY - SESSIONS 9, 10, 11, 12 a 3 
Searlcna 9,30,11,12, end :z> ore devoted to Inter grour. nativity 
lerdlnR up to the estetllshment of prlorltleo for the 
Ecoloftue group. It Is during these nosriona thPt the vprlcua 
grcur^a Pre brought together for the flrat tine. Pnst experi- 
ence with these methods hos shown t>iRt rcoopted ptercotytjes 
begin to breek down; and, 8a '*recl" differences end s im'i li rl i. ea 
aurfece, the groups prectlce conflict rerolutlcn. Thla 
orepprea them for esttbllshing priorities for the whole 
Ecologue group. 
WORK SESS I ON 9/ CPEN HOUSE 

'Aork Reaalon 9 has two ob.1ectlvea: 1) viewing of group docunrnto, 
pnd 2) choice of groupa to meet with in work scssiora IC nnd IJ . 

Thia Is F celebretion of the completion of the flrat orrt of 
the rrcceef and the firi.t opportunity for each group tc view 
end Oiacuaa the work of every ether group. At this scsj ion 
alao ef ch group will aelect two groups (one almllRr pnd orie 
diaaimller to Itself) for the purpoae of further discussing 
their work (sesalona 10 and 11 )♦ 
WCPy SESSION 10/ INTEP-GRCUP MEr^TING \0. 1 
Each group meets with a group with almller notlona for frn 
IdcFl Neighborhood. In the proceas of explPlnlng their cocu- 
Ticnti. the group will be verbalizing their nrpition for the 
flprfl time In depth to pnother ^^roup. 'Where it is a aimllrr 
group, this teak should be m^de eraler. This also gives the 
grpuT: en ooportunity to review end revise their own position. 
It preprres then well for the t^ak of oresentlng their 
work to p diarimller grout). 



The prlnirr;; teskR of thin metaing » re? then the viewing cf 

dccumentf. , t- presentr tion in ocirie de'cth by cj-ch prcur, Rnc 

t pcr\f.rrl dirc^pi'lcn centorod f round the i'irr.lifrit! tra rnd 

disi-.iiTillf rl tl 6T or Bf-ch group. 

V.ORF SK S ^ICN i :/ :'.NTLH-OHi.'UP McETlNfJ !vO. 2 

HUs If tlie first of tvo sea£?icnc whene each prcuo meets p 

ciaislmilpr group. In this first seasi'^n.es in sftsslrn IC 

the rrir-Tv objectives f. re vlev.Jng doouinenta, presontrtion, 

find diPC'JSFlon,wl th fn t'cditicn*^! fnctcr cf I!:, minuter, for rle 

This gives coch frcai. the ocpcrl'w.rili.y to finfllTz*? 8 
reverw^x. Smi 'la^^i i ' fti'^Miw - ^ 

tctrilT different, id.'ff*.. r.,.vn i\ 




rres?"".T.ccj wlcn oprcy.'.tlcn to T.nei:- ovn ti'-n i"cr t.'.c I'irLt tirre. 
Y«CRK £>l'.."STC;N UV " CAfuIKfl SESSION 

In this session eech group reeets three othert; to ol' y ona cf 
several '*gf»m«s? These gpmes rre designed to tfrch nxJ-ers 
the llmltctlons end potentials cf rolcc the;; eXLcrler.ca in 
reJllty. Through prf-ctlcir.g cofiliticn unc; trpdeoff, etc., 
plpyers leern the best strategics for overcoming obstscles 
pnd getting whtit they went. 

If schecullng allows, ;och group should meet with et leflst 
one pimil?r t nc one dissimilar grcup in this seaslcn. 
'!i O?.Y S r lSSK^y iV PDF?' RKVIE'W CP IVTEH-GHOUr ^:^;KTI^^S 

THla sepri^n hrs 2 ourpoFCs. 1) The group hfljj p chrnce to 
review end digest the experiences cf the open house, inter-grcuo 
r.ecting?, flnd gpmlng seoricn. It is r chcnce to revise 
crlnicns crrlved vt during the insultted tcsks cf sensiona 
2 thrcugh B cr to pirn better xetli-jdn of oreRcntr* i cn, bctlir 
ccuntcr-pr£,ur.cnti , etc., to mfjl;c the cf ?e for th'; {;r-^up's 
ERJC ciloiltle.s nicit? effectivo. 



2) I'he group cecJdes f?bout Its future role rs n *?rcuu, In 
rei»'tl;n tc tb.e v.ho'le of Lfjclcruo or ctb.er nelf hbcrhcjc 
OTfTr nl^citl '-r.ji ♦ ihlr xf-y vo vu f- chrnci* to svy (i/^odbye f.-r t» 
cnct lorenuin togOoht:' ftr.d to cet'l with future extcrJ cnc'. p 
fis a group. 



fiCOLOGUD Uetbods Group 
January 24, 1972 

Prellnlnary How-to-do-it :- Session 9:- OPS* KOUSK for all groups 
V.'K.T TO D O: 

Before Open House Bepins ;- All 0?A*s, students and staff should 
arrive about 3/4 hour early and pin up the following group 
docunents:- Turf liap, Photo Ideal Llap, and Lists of AssuLiptions, 
Problems iind Goals. iJach set of group docuconts should be 
Identified by its adopted name and a niimber. Each CPA will 
obtain a tally sheet for his (her) group and help with other 
preparations for the Open House (including food)» 

DuriPB; the Open House: - 

(1) As pf.rticipcnt8 enter, each Is given a copy of-the 
schedule for the afternoon, a proposed continuation 
schedule, and a list of phone numbers for all othor 
participant 8 (the latter, only if approved by all 
groups at their Session S*8»)« 

• 

(2) Participants should be allowed to view euoh other's 
docunents for about 45 ninut 6S • i% t this tine, an 
announcement will be nade concerning tallies and 
group choice. It will b3 explained that edch group 
is expected to indicate o]i the tally sheet 3 sirllur 
and 3 dlssir.ilur groups x)iat it v;ould like to meet 
with in the next f'jw v/eekj. The notion of slnilur 

una dissinilt.r should be iescrJbed ls prlnuirily roftr-vi i.^r 
to results of the frlcnds'nip-group anC»lysls phuse of 
•»/he process, as expreiJSLd in the tfroup docui:iei;'is. 



It should be explained that each £p:oup will meet 
with ona similar group and one dissinllar group in 
the next two weeks, so each group should list its 
first Choi CDS under #1 on the tally sheet. An 
fittempt v/111 be made to give as many groups as 
possible their first choices, but schedule conflicts, 
as noted from schedules that the groups fill out (at the 
bottom of the tu\ly sheet) nay result in some second 
and third choices. 
(3) After the announcement, the participants should be 
encouraged to continue to view the documents and 
enjoy the food and drink, with the expressed purpose 
of reaching a decision about v/hich groups they v/ould 
".like to meet \vlth. (unless lively interaction continues 
this should not be allov;ed to continue for mre than 
45 minutes)* 

(4) Each group fills out a tally sheet with its CPA*b. 
Villi le participants continue to viev; documents aud 
interact, the tally sheets will be compiled and 
results v/111 be presented to the f*roup as a whole. 

Any scheduling problfems will be Ironed-out at thi^ time. 

(5) After the above has b<?en accomplished, partlcipan-.s 
may meet with the group^i of their choice, conti::ut to 
view documents, meet in their friendship groups to 
prepare further for the Intergroup meetings, or ti»y 
even elect to leave the neeting. 



How- to -to 



V«;)vl< Seyj'irn 9, t'.h^ Cprn Honsf tr.^^kf» the end cf th2 
lT.»':if t.<'H ci<;\fr jcrT'»r.l of prouD idorc, trckr r r.d diccun- 

si">r. f."» th'.-^ lii W.:. hy.f^ tf-'Kcr: p]>ce in the security of ono's 
own ir.tf :'i-:f.t. f:rouu. 'i"nv first fev; serslcns rskeri 'ixivlcJunls 
to devfclor their ov-n Jdoj s secrrrte Ir . *hf^ next fev. (throuf)^ 
P) trifc to combllrf^ t^ie iders cf frl^rf's Irtc e group ideri 
plf^r; .'-nd i=ct of prlcrltley. In !!orl< Seaslcn 9, erch grcur 
is cxpcsed for the first time to t.he docnrents ct>!er proups 
hr-ve produced, some cf whlcn v\ill be quite ciffHrent. 

Po.llci\ing from this seouence, t)iere «r« three rae.lcr 
purposes for the Cpen House; 

1) Eech group hfs tlnie to view ell the documents of rll 
other piTUPs, if they choose. 

2) i-pch group chooses ->thcr groupc with whcm whey v.culd 
like to meet end discuss their idees in greater depth. 

3) Ecolcgue partlcinpnts sense themselves fs e group ore e 
more through th-e common experic nee of producing the documents 
end seeinp everyone together egeln. 



Sugfesticns end i/»Brnirp:s: 

1) "e must begin making preTl.minrry Plens for the 
v/orkshops efter the »Jpen House. B" the end cf thet meeting, 
therefore, ep ch CPA tef-m should give p copy of it? groups' 
neighborhood gools list to , so they cen get 

pn idep of v/hPt the likely issues wil] be. 

2) tnccu'fge groups to c iroulete . Pflrticippnts hPnging 
eround their own documents will not get viide exposure rnd 
might discourf ge viewing of their work. 

3) As documents ere pu^ up before the upen House be/rirs 
end '.vhilc pr rticiprnct ere viewing them, plennirg Pics should 
lock over the documents themselves rnd be rble to rec^ir.rend 
prrticulrrly relevpnt ones to their groups. 

4) Remember, this is e celetorrtion. The atmosrhere 
should be eoi:: »^nd informal, supportive of interecti":n but 
not f'^rcing it. 



The • Get-A-Grant Game (GAGG) 



Alternative Gaming Proposal 



GAGG Is an attempt to combine the good features of "Coalitions 
and Trade-offs" (realistically limited resowces, profitability 
of compromise and co-operation, free-form dynamics, etc.) with 
a modification of the list-scoring process used (successfully) 
in Session 6. 

GAGG Context 

(1) The four interest groups assembled represent the beginnings 
of a new community organization. 

(2) In order to gat Federal funding (or develop political power), 
the new org. must unify j'iself around a limited number of 
hi£h priority goals and projects. 

(3) A goal list for each interest group (6, 10, more items?) 
is posted on the walls in a standardized chart format. 

ih) Bach group has (eventually) l^f Identity Cards to spend 
on its own goals and projects, or in support of those of 
other groups. More cards = higher priority. 

(5) GAGG is a meeting during which groups decide on what to 
include in their funding proposal, and with what emphasis. 

Scoring (Assigning Priority) 

(1) No goal may have more than eight cards assigned to it. 

(2) Goal priority score achieved one of two ways: 

a) As the product of Identity and Support Cards assigned 
to the goal. Example: 

3 Id. hearts x 1 Sup. spade •!> 1 Sup* diamoxxl « 

ft 3x2*6. 

b) 8 points flat, if group spends 8 Id. Cards on its 
own issue. (Expensive, but allows each group to 
save one goal without any support at all. One to 
seven Id. Cards, with no Support = 7 x 0 a 0.) 

(3) nnlt^ Score s sum of all scores on all issues on all 



a) US can be a maximum of JO^ points only in the extreme 
case of: 

h goals X 16 points/goal = 6^ 
^ goals X 9 points/goal =_J6 



b) TO will be a lot lower if groups cannot agree or co- 
operate (Support each other), or if everyone cares too 
little about too maiy goals, or both. 
Equality Score » 100 points, minus the differences between 
the high/low and middle/middle group scores. (Huh?) Exi: 

a) ES will be 100 points only when all groups have equal total 
scores on their chosen goal list. (As when each group 

has found enough Support for one 16 and one 9 point 
issue, totaling 25 points/team.) 

b) But if group scores are, ray, if0/3Q/30/0, then: 

ES = 100 - UkO - 0)\ (36 - 30)1 
e too - ^0 
= 60. 



Doaras : 




(5) Each TO or ES point is worth $1000 of Federal funding, 
to be spent on high-priority issues selected Isy the 
organization as a >yhole, 

Ob.1ective 

To maximize both US and ES within three rounds of play, thereby 
getting a large Federal grant, (Maximmn possible grant = $200, 000,) 

Strategies for Grant-Getting. 

(1) It's better (more effective) to care a lot about a few goals 
than to care a little about. many, 

(2) It's better to co-operate, support each other, than to go 
your own way without asking or giving support, 

(3) It's better for everyone to get something than for someone 
to get everything. 

Play of GAGG 

•^0 mins. Brief discussion of Context and Strategies of GAGG, 
with only minimal reference to the arithmetic of 
scoring, 

15 mins. Round 1; Groups begin with 12 Id, Cards, and decide 
how to distribute them among their own goals and 
those of others, negotiate for Sup, Cards. (This is 
a learning round) few will understand the brief 
discussion,) 

15 mins. Caucus tt Groups caucus to assess their position, and 
CPA's review strategies, improvise tactics, for next 
round, Meanvihile, Game Leader tallies US and ES, and 
makes a general explanation of why the scores are low. 
Each group gets two more cards, 

15 mins. Round 2t Same as Round 1; groups can re-dftstribute their 
Id, cards any way they want, 

15 mins. Caucus 2: Same as Caucus 1, but Leader now removes all 
goals with score* less than (1, 2, ?) Cards attached 
to "dead" goals are returned to their groups. 

15 mins. Round V. Same, emphasizing proposal deadline. 

^5 mins. Pinal tally f followed by analysis, discussion, and 
modification of outcome. 

2t hrs. Total 

Beginning with Round 1, the time schedule is rigorous; a fourth 
Round is possible if group interest is running high. 



ERIC 



ECOLOGUE Instructions for: 

Hov-to-do-lt Mm COkCRim "THB GAME" 

PUBPOSE: 



Work Session 12 Is basically a way for four or five groups 
(rather than one) to re-score their lists of Goals and Pos- 
sibilities, The purposes of the session are: 

(1) To give groups further opportunity to explain their 
Interests and Ideas to each other; and 

(2) To narrow down the lists of goals and projects to a 
few which all four or five groups as a whole think 
are Important • 



WHAT TO DO: 



The main events of this session are: 



30 alns« Explanation of the purpose and methods of "the game." 
20 mlns. Selection of goals for negotiation by each of the 

groups present. 
1^ mlna. Round 1. Each group tries to get support for Its 

own goals by explaining Its Ideas and trading support 

("votes") with other groups, 
1 5 mlns « Caucus 1 . While score-keeper tallies scores, groups 

re-convene to discuss their position, change strategy 

and perhaps change their goals as well. New "votes" 

Issued to each group. 
1g nlns. Round 2. Similar to Round 1. 

mlns. Caucus^. Similar. 
15 mlns. gound 1. Similar and last. 
f5 mlns. Dlscussfon and modification of the resialts. 

2 hrs. 50 mlns. TOTAL. 



The opening explanation, as well as the score and time-keeping 
will be done by the Score-keep»r. All of the ••i)lay" will be 
done by the participants. The Job of Planning Aides is to 
"coach" their groups so that everyone does as well as possible 
in the limited time available. Our past tests show that there 
are a few specific things that CPA*8 will have to do to help 
"the game" work right: 

(1) Keep your groups "on sohedule." If a group "wastes" time, 
and doesn't select goals or agree on how to spend "votes", 
everybody's score is hurt. Once the clock starts, make 
sure your group keeps moving. 

(2) Remind your group of the game principles. The three prin- 
clples or "rules" for "doing well" in this task are: 

(a) CO-OPERATE WITH AND SUPPORT OTHER GROTJPS, IP POSSIBLE. 

(b) COJTCENTRATE ON A PEW GOALS OR PROJECTS. 

(c) MAKE SURE THAT EVERYONE GETS SOMETHING. 

If your group gets confused, remind them of these "rules" 
or "strategies." 



(3) SuEgest tactics. Pop example, If your group lsn»"t getting 
suT5port for goais it cares about, you should tell them tot 

(a) Try talking to groups which they haven't talked to yet. 

(b) Withdraw support (take away "votes") from groups which 
aren*t giving them any help. 

ik) Help your group take their votes seriously. Make sure your 
group doesn't simply give its votes away, but spends them 
on goals of other groups which they either sympathize with, 
or at least don't object to. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

As you can see, this is a full evening. If your -^roup is in 
the* habit of coming late, telephone them, and remind them of 
the importance of arriving on time for this session. THREE 
OTHER GROUPS WILL BE .WAITING. 

You should arrive about a half hour early to help set up the 
room. 



ECOLOGUE Vork Session ^V, Possible Format 



PREPARE ARTIFACTS In advance of the session, Including: 

(1) Wall banner displaying the main questions of the 
evening (see below.) 

(2) Mlmeod list, mergered from original goal lists, or- 
dered by (apparent) frequency of mention and group 
mentioning. 

(3) Mlmeod list, mergered from four games, ordered by 
priority score of goal and by game producing goal. 

(4) One page summary of both lists, speculating on their 
meaning In terms of action possibilities. 

(5) Self -operating slide show. 

DURING THE SESSION: Session should open with 30 to ^0 minutes 
of socializing, during which CPA's informally raise the ques- 
tions of the evening with their groups. Following this, the 
order, duration, and initiation is not too important; it's only 
necessary that each item be touched upon; 

(1) Congratulations for having completed an important step. 
Including raising a host of issues, having stayed with 
it for four months, etc. 

(2) Discussion of the main questions confronting us all 
(as proposed by Bill): 

(a) Do we continue (into action)? (Yes, no?) 

(b) If so. how? 

— Join other organizations? 

— Split into various action groups (with some 
participants dropping out)? 

— Stay together further, recruit friends, build 
an organization of our design. 

(c) If stay together for action, toward what goals? 
(At this point, one of us should be prepared with 
an interpretive summary of both lists.) 

(d) What do we do with oub $2000? 

— Continue CPA/participant payments? 

— Pay rent and other expenses through summer? 

-- Subsidize a particular project (e.g., newsletter)? 
(If decision remains murky, we should recommend 
that each group delegate 1 member to a temporary 
budget board, to meet between Sessions 1^ and 15,) 

People should not leave this session with a feeling of "Well 
what happened?" Voice votes on some items might be a good 
idea. It may also be wise to expand the budget board's role 
to include recommendations for action and/or wsrkshops. 



BCOLOGl'? 
How-to-do-lt 



Instructions for: 

DISCUSSION OP PROGRAM CONTIICUATION 



PURPOSE: 

Session 1^ is a major turning point for ECOLOGUE. It Is the 
last session for which participants are paid. During this 
session, everyone should have a chance to express their feelings 
and conclusions about the program to date, and to make decisions 
about: 

(1) Whether or not to keep working, as individuals or groups; 

(2) Whether or not ECOLOGUE should continue, either as a 
program of activities, or as a formal organization; 

(3) Specifically, wiiat Issues, problems, or goals to work on. 



WHAT TO DO: 

This. session takes place in three parts: 

A. Program Criticism. (30 to k5 minutes) During this part, 
people should have a chance to review the whole program in 
general, and (briefly) the various sessions in particular. 
To get a discussion going, CPJi's should start off with general 
questions like: 

**Well, how do you feel about the whole ECOLOGUE program 
so far? About the people in it? About the staff, or 
about us as Planning Aides? What*s been best about the 
program? Worst?" 

As the discussion continues, make sure the following questions 
get covered, one way or another: 

(1) ^From beginning to end, did your feeling about the 
program change? Looking back, does the program make 
sense now?" 

(2) "Which sessions were most interesting or important? 
Least? What should be changed? Added? Dropped?" 

(3) "Was the mapping and photography worth ax^thlng? Do 
you feel like you learned anything from it, or that 
it helped you produce new "Ideas?" 

ik) •»How do you feel about your final documents? Do they 
say what you wanted to say about yourselves and the 
neighborhood? Do you feel like you learned something 
from, or understood, the documents of other groupsf" 

(5) 'Have you learned anything new about this area? Have 
you gained anything personally, to this point?" 

During this discussion, one CPA should make notes, as complete 
as possible, to turn in to Gary Hack* 



B. Action Al^trnatlves. (About 1 hour.) Many of the issues 
about continuing the program, and getting into action, were 
raised at Monday night's Session 13. CPA's should both ask 
questions and make suggestions « in order to get discussion 
going around the following topics: 

(1) Who would like to keep ^«)rklng at the same pace — abo\t 
one meeting a week? Who might have more time, if the 
issue were Interesting? Who wants to drop out? 

(2) If work continues, does the group 

— stay together as a complete set, to work on a single 
issue or goil, or 

— SPLIT UP "FOR PART OP THE TIME, AND WORK WITH OTHER 
ECOLOGUE PEOPLE ON SEVERAL GOALS? 

— join an existing Cambrldgeport organization (Planning 
Team, CRU, Church group, etc.), or 

— TRY TO KEEP ECOLOGUE PEOPLE TOGETHER, AT LEAST FOR 
A WHILE, or 

ifc TKC TO BRING IN NEW PEOPLE (FRIENDS AND RELATIVES) 
TO HELP THEM WORK ON THINGS THE^ CARE ABOUT? 

(3) If work continues, what Issues or goals might each 
individual be Interested in working on? 

As the discussion continues, CPA's should make two concrete 
suggestions. These ares 

ik) One good way to continue working would be to form 
VforkshODS around specific goals or projects. These 
Workshops (maybe 10 to 25 people each) would meet 
once a week or so, both to learn more and be nore 
specific about the chosen goal, ancTTo find ways 
to produee action* Depending on the goal or project. 
Workshop could be short or long, large or small. The 
MIT staff stands ready to help for at least the next 
few months, or possibly much longer. 

(5) One very important Workshop might be Neighborhood Or « 
ganl»ations ^ which would look at both Lhe future of 
this particular program, and ways to build effective 
community action groups. This Workshop would consider: 

— how do we get other people involved, in a Workshop, 
or in any organization? 

— do we form our own organization, temporary or permanent? 
if we do, how do we connect up with other Cambridge- 
port groups? 

— generally, what ways of working are effective for 
producing action and change? 

(These are not questions to be answere by the group 
on the spot. This is a description of what the Work- 
shop would be about.) 



C. Decisions » (30 minutes or so) Groups (or parts of groups) 
vhleh want to keep working must now make a few specific de- 
cisions which they can carry to Session 15 (another big group 
meeting.) Before the meeting breaks up, Planning Aides should 
make certain that the group comes to grips with the following 
possible decisions : 

(1) Is the Workshop format a good idea — or do people feel 
that some other way of working would be better? 

(2) Each person should name one or two things which he/she 

is personally interested in working on;. (In some cases, 
the group as a whole will do this. CPA's should make 
note, word for word , of these decisions.) 

(3) If the group cares a lot about a specific idea or pro- 
posal. Planning Aides might suggest drafting, with the 
group, a one-iage written proposal to take to Session 
15. (This mlRht take an extra meeting. The proposal 
would be reproduced and circulated to everyone.) 

(h) Each Interested group should select one voting delegate 
to attend the "Neighborhood Organization Workshop". 
(This Workshop may end up having some important decisions 
to make.) 

(5) For each continuing participant, CPA's should get th6 
name , address, and telephone number (and permission to 
use them) for a master list to be circulated at Session 

15. 

(6) Finally, CPA's should ask people to bring to Session 15 

any friends or relatives whom they think might be Interested 
in getting in on the program at this point. 



SUGGESTIONS AM) WARNINGS: 

There's a lot of ground to cover during this session, so don't 
|«t hung up at any one point. The "Program Criticiim** may be 
interiisting, but donJt feel bad about cutting it off and moving 
on to other things. In parts 6 and C, don't leave out any 
numbered item. 

your purpose here is to make sure that all possible alternatives 
— the ones listed, your own, and those of the group — get 
discussed. 
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The ECOLOGUE Quick-fast Catch-up Program 

lb January 1972 



As of today, most of our participant groups are on schedule 
— or very close to it. A few groups are desperately far 
behind, and unless something special is done, they vdll not 
be prepared to meet with the other groups in the program. 

This "something special" is the ECOLOGUE Quick-fast Catch-up 
Program, described on the next few pages. The Catch-up Pro- 
gram does several things. First, it short-circuits a good 
bit of group discussion. Second, it supplies an alternative 
route for those groups which can not, or refuse to, draw 
maps and make photos. Finally, it requires that Planning 
Aides do a larger portion of the group's work for it — al- 
though this larger portion is less than would be required 
for the full 8 Work Session program. 

The principal products of the Catch-up Program are the same 
as for the full-length program: 

(1) The Group Turf Mapi 

(2) The List of group ideas and opinions, scored for im- 
portance; 

(3) The Group Ideal Neinhborhood Photo-Map. 

If you are working with an on-sehedule group, you already know 
how to do almost all the separate tasks in the Catch-up Pro- 
gram. 

The Catch-Up Program has been designed for groups which have 
completed their Individual Interviews, but nothing else. IF 
YOU HAVE A GROUP WHICH HAS ALREADY DONE SESSION 3, "DISCUSSION 
REVIEW AND IDEAL MAP", then you should SKIP Catch-Up Session 
3, "Group Turf Map", and go straight to Catch-Up Session 
"Planning for Improvement." Make one change in Catch-Up 
Session h: Don't do an Ideal N'hood Map or Discussion; do 
the Group Turf Map instead. 

PARTICIPANT TIME AND PAY: Catch-up Sessions k and 5 will 
probably take about three hours each, so participants should 
receive double-pay ($10) for them. In addition, people who 
do their own photography after Session k sh'^uld get an extra 
•5. 

Since the Catch-Up Program is quite different from the normal 
program, be sure to explain to your groups the purpose and 
tasks of each session, the documents to be produced, the amount 
of time required, and the pay schedule. 
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BCOLOOtJE How-To-Do-lt QUICK 

Revised Work Session 3: Group Turf Map. 

In this session, the group works tot,ether to produce a Group 
Turf Map similar to the one CPA's prepare for Session 7 (see 
How-To-Do-It 7.) Here's how the session should go; 

(1) Before the session starts, check through the interview 
sujnnaries and make a quick list (for your o\m reference) 
of neighborhood places mentioned. Also, get a blank base 
map, and use pencil to sketch on the main features of 
the individual neighborhood maps — the boundary or 

limit of each map, specific places shown or mentioned, etc. 

(2) At the session, start out with a short discussion of 
similarities and differences you've noticed in the in- 
dividual maps. Then put the base map on a wall or table 
where everyone can get at it, and explain the color 
code (the kinds of things the Turf Map should show.) 
Then have the group complete the Turf Map as follows: 

(a) Put down colored dots for places used or visited 
frequently, either by everyone, or by a single per- 
son. Refer to your list of places mentioned in the 
interview to help prompt the group; for example, 
"One of you mentioned Jimmy's store — does anyone 
else use it?" 

(b) Vlhen all places used or visited have been marked by 
dots, use green and purple marking pens to show 
places especially liked or disliked by the group. 
This can include places or areas which are not 
used, but simply known about or passed by. 

(e) Put a name or title (Trash Park. Methodist Church, etc.) 

beside each place or colored dot. 
(d) Have people talk about the streets which are most 

important (most used) to them^ Use a black pen to 

color streets which everyone agrees to as important; 

use a grey pen for streets which only some people 

consider Important. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

T/y to have all group members work on the TuiPf Map. Make sure 
that they talk to each other about what they* re doing, so that 
one person doesn't do something the rest of the group disagreei} 
with. But if the group has trouble (can't read the base map, 
etc.), you may hive to do it for them, talking to them about 
what the map shows as you go along. 

Since people will have a chance to talk to each other about 
the neighborhood while making the map, this map will probably 
show more places than ones prepared by the CPA's from the 
Individual Photo Maps. That's fine — the more places or 
feelings the group can get on this map, the better. 
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ECOLOGUE' How-To-Do-It QUICK 

Revised Work Session ki Planning for Improvement 

?sl«?«r,^?f ^J??v,^ combines ideas for an "ideal" neighborhood 
i ? Jmc^I "^J^ scoring a list of Assumptions, etc. (Session 
nA f.S'^ ^W^^ important for groups 'vhlch have tal:en 

no pictures, since it sets up a picture-taking schedule. 

session begins, use the Interviews and Turf Map 
to write out a List (on large sheets of newsprint) of 

TMr?J^w; Tv'^^yf^f °^ ^'^ood. Problems, and Goals. 

This is just like the list prepared for Session 6, with 
one exception: The "Best Features" category allov/^ you 
to Include features of the neighborhood pebple especially 
like. These might be particular places ?"Mkga2inrBeach") 
or general characteristics ("Lots of nice old homes".) ' 

people arrive, have them do an Individual Ideal N«hood 
nSSi i'ilt ^i^® Session 3. IF YOUR GROUP CAN«T OR ;VON«T 
??:JL^F^'u^ prepared to do an "Ideal N«hood Discussion" 
Instead. Here are some things to do to make the discussion 



(a) Ask people to talk about and describe the place they 
would most like to live, if they could live ^whe%. 
"fiSj^J" *o specific: "Well, what would bi the 

/vN things about living in Denver?" 

(b) Ask people about places and towns where they used to 
ri^!: 4.^** ^? *5«y olss most about their former n« hoods? 
Jf.i^^Jv,''^^' Cambrldgeport better or worse than the 
place they came from? And so on. 

H?!f Cf^^rldgeport would have to be changed 
us« JS."f^? i,H "^^•Jl" Of "perfect" for them. ^ 
^Itil t ^ni«^i«^^*to help prepare for this discussion. But 

cS?ilom) ^ P*'* ^^^P or Dls- 

mi^^?f^«i^5 the wall, and add any new ideas the Map or 
?S!i°?o^r* P'?*^°«d. Talk about what the list means, 
sS?ves ?oI!i^?SS^^.^S°f' *!!S J*""' importance to thim - 
tEeflsults? scores, and have a brief discussion ot 

TSi^^?•^?;i?^Hv,*^''^*|}® ^^^^^ Photo-Map (next session). 

Then use both the Turf Map ani the scored list to select 

?irn2if2'*^''^*^S?'.l'^^ *° ^« photograpSeffor 

som^M^rifP-v, Divide up the work so that everyone has 
???m hi^ to photograph, and set a deadline for getting 
film back. Also ask everyone to look for magazine pictures. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

do irfor''??L°''''nL?f 'f^^'^'l^^^^ Photographs, you'll have to 
co«nip^J«Jc®™; stingy with film; you can take a 

sSrS f>,fJ ?^ P^!°®' ^^^^^ different aflgles, to make 
sure that at least one turns out. 



ECOLOGtm How-to-Do-It QUICK 

Rftvised- Work Session 5: Group Ideal Nel(?hborhood Photo-Map 

Once you have proof sheets back from the print shop, you are 
ready for Revised Session 5. This session combines slzlnj: 
the photos for Importance (Session 7) with assembling the 
Group Ideal N'hood Photo-Map (Session 8.) The trick, of 
course, is that you don't have enlarged photos to make the 
Photo-Map out of. Here's how it's done: 

(1) Lay all the proof slieets out on a table, anfi have people 
look thorn; you'll probably have to help people identify 
the places shown, if they haven't taken the pictures them- 
selves, 

(2) Have people decide on how important each place or activity 
is, and mark the photos for size Just as you would for 
Session 7 (A = large, B = medium, C - small size.) As 
you do this, write the name of the place or activity 
("Teen Center", "Skiing", etc.) on a larce, medium, or 
small square card, as appro'prlate , These cards are 
substitute photographs . Be sure to get the right name 

on the rlnht-sized card. 

(3) Use the "photographs" (cards-with-names) to construct the 
Ideal Photo-Map Just as ycu would normally do in Work 
Session 3. Complete the Photo-Map in exactly the same 
way. 

After the session, ma.ck the negatives for enlargement just as 
you would normally do for Session 7 (see instructions). Have 
the pictures enlarged, then e^lue them to the photc-map right 
on top of the cards with their names. In other words, cover 
the substitute photographs with real photographs. Don't have 
a group meetinp for this; you can do it yourselves in half an 
hour. 

Your grvoup is now ready to meet with others. 
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APPENDIX B. 



Goals for Catnbrldgeport 

Little of the "product" of the program lends itself to 
easy reproduction, chiefly being large-scale maps, collages, 
individual photo-sets, etc. Not only iss that material dif- 
ficult to reproduce, but it is also both value-laden and per- 
sonal, not to be released without explicit participant per- 
mission. 

One product, however, is illustrative of what was accom- 
pMshed, is reproducible, and non-personal. That fs the follow 
ing listing o! "Goals for Cambridgeport", really . mixed collec 
tion of goals, poMcies, and suggested actions. 



The Cai»ibrld2<%port SCOLOGUE Program Ma''e>* < ••072 

QOALS 

for 

CAM5RIDGEPORT 

JS^JlJLiJ^^^^^^'u?®^*^^^^'®'^® ^ Ions way in descplMng 
neighborhood problems and possibilities, and the tMo llsta here 
•re an important part of that descrlDtiJn. The first list 
i?S P?o1f^5^M^V?:^^^ toother an the "Goals, Possibilities, 
fl*^^^°5®°*^ ^'^^^5 ?^°^ «'°^P scored in Work Session 6. T^e 
aecond (green sheets) is the result of the three- and four-group 
meetings during Work Session 12. group 

HJ!?? are many ways to look at these goals. For example, some 

Jn"" ^""^ of tlme,^energy, and money. Others S^uld 

llJt^f romp's Jfiii^A ^°?^^ f -organized" than the 
list from Session 6. It is — but it may also have some orob- 

i«f fierson^ and specific goals froi the first ^il? 

fSJ ""l ^ if'Sff » genial topics in the second. 

5S ?°™^i?ations of groups had met in Session 12 

the goals and their priorities might have turned out differently. 

JnSS^^^L.r.^^^® tried to group the goals into sets of similar 
i^SSi ^^^^^ ^ l^^^aen. For example, 

aruount of time to spend on nei^h- 
^.orhood affairs. If v/e continue working, w«ll hive to select 
J^i^nii^^n.'^'^?^'' of things to tackle fi?;U. ThesHwo lilts 
are not "Tne Answer" to ^vhat ^./e ought to do next. But t^a- 
can help us decide what v/e want to do. 
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The Cambrldgeport ECOLCGUE Program: 
LIST of PARTICIPANTS AM) GROUPS 



1. The Clapp Gront) 
Ellzaheth G. Clapp 
fimna L« Landry 
Pat Landry 
Miriam L. Plercey 

2* The Challengers 
Chris ta w. Cooper 
Charlotte Lov;e 
David Lee Love, Sr. 
Joyce A. Williams 
Stephen Williams 

^. Friends of Hastings 
Square Garden Club 
Joseph 3arbierl 
Elizabeth Bohlen 
Henrietta Davis 
Roger Jeanty 
Barbara A. McHugh 

The Nameless 
Camilla Costain 
Sandra Murphy 
Iris Sturzenegger 
Jarjorle Wechsler 

The Pleasant Group 
Florence Betts 
finlly Kahon 
Connie Yee 

6. The Lee Group 
Arthur B. Houston 
Dorothy A, Lee 
Lester P. Lee 

7. The Senior Clan 
Lucy Corr 

Grace E. MacFarlane 
Eva Qulnby 

8« Young Adults 
Susan Donath 
Jean Guenther 
Mary Handel 

9. Teena,:;e Bovs 
Robert Jones 
David Lee Love Jr. 
Craig Sisco 
Richard B. V/ard 
Willis Williams 



10. The Internationals 
Rita A. I'lcAleavey 
Irene Ravanis 
Theresa C. Rogers 
Mary E. Watson 

11. The Bridge 
Nary £. Axton 
Richard Def ieux 
Erin Graham 
Margaret C. Hayes 

12. Teenage Girls 
Jacquelyne M. Brown 
Irma liydia Munoz 
Sylvia Pearson 

1^. The Thinkers 
Peter Baccus 
Harry Photopoulos 
Lucille Canlna 

1^. Frevas 
Rita Cunningham 
Madelynn Davis 
Mary Damps ey 
Rosemary Shea 
Teresa Sullivan 

1^. Los Dedoa 
Beverly Cartwright 
Gladys Layne 
Theodore Layne 
George Taylor 

16. The Fathers Fore 
George R. Gltteus 
Peter J. Karon 
Stephen Salpas 
Raymond Sullivan 

17. The Vultures 
DonalTTJonFacr 
Leonard DlMuzlo 
Thomas Doherty 
Roy Vasseur 



Results of Work Session 6: 

Q0M5 AND PROJECTS LIST 



In the following pages are aii the goals and projects which 
each group scored during Session 6. We have used your exact 
wording for each goal. To help mke this list readable, the 
goals are gpouiaed into sets of similar ideas, such as "Bnploy- 
ment & Industry" or "Get Bver/one Involved in City Affairs," 
(Many goals can actually fit into more than one set.) 

After each item in the list is the group number , and also an 
"importance" nuznber in parentheses. The number in parentheses 
shows how important this goal was to the group. Each group's 
goals v/ere divided into four sections t (I) stands for goals 
which vrere voted as most important in Session 6, (IV) for least 
important goals, and (II) and (III) for goals in between. If 
a group did not score a goal in Session b, this is shown by (-). 

EXAMPLE: 

"Better use of Riverfroiit 16 (I)" 

This goal was proposed by Group 16, The Fathers 7ore (see 
"List of Participants and Groups"), and it was voted as 
one of the group's most important goals. 

Lots of ideas have come out of this program. We've typed 
up the following pagos so everyone can see just how many dif- 
ferent goals or projects you have STiggested working on so far* 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 



Oo«l8 «nd projects related tot pag«t 

RECREATION i 

IMPROVE RIVER FRONT 1! 

THE WAR t 

mTI-SERVICE CENTER 1 
MORE WAYS TO MEET DIFFERENT PEOPLE / IMPROVED 

COMMUNICATION ABOUT NEIGHBORHOOD . 2 

EMPLOY(!ENT AND INDUSTRY 2 

DiY CARE 2 

HEALTH 2 

DRUGS 2 

SCHOOLS / EDUCATION 3 

THE UNIVERSITIES 3 

GET EVERTONE IITOLVED IN CITY AFFAIRS t 

LIBRARY / hlUSEUM ? 

SNTERTAimiENT k 

POLICE If 

STORES / RESTAURANTS / BUSINESS ACTIVITIES if 

TAXES 5 

STREETS / SIDEWALKS / LEiASH LAUS / CLEAN J3? CAMPAI-GNS 5 

TPAPFIC i 

TRANSPORTATION i 

ECOLOGY 6 

PARKS / GREEN AREAS 6 

LAND USE g 

SUNOCO STATION 6 

GOOD WILL BOXES 6 

TEEN CENTER 7 

ELDERLY ACTIVITIES 7 

HOUSING 7.3 

BETTER CITY SERVICES ^ 

CO-OPERATIVES ft 

LOWER DRINKiriG AGE A 

DIRECT ACTION CAKPAIGIS A 

POVERTY A 

FAMILY RELATIONS 8 
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MCRgATIQW 

- Greater use of University recreation 16(III) 

- Build neighborhood skating and hockey rink 10(11) 
-:loe skating rink 12(11) 

- Put In tennis courts 10 (IV) 

- Gym 12(11) 

- Sporting arena l'^(-) 

- Roller skating rink 1?.(III5 

- Sports (football* basketball, hockey, etc.) for girls 12(111) 

• Better swimming pools (Indoor) 12(11) 

- Keep Morse gym open until lit 00 eipeclally In summer 9 (IV) 

- Need playing field for football and other games nearby 9(11) 

- Build full-court basketball courts In Alberlco Park 9(11) 

- Repalt and modernize MDC boathouse 9(1) 

- Play streets, tot lots 6(1) 

- Steam boat to Boston on the Charles 3 (IV) 

• Arts and crafts workshops 3(111) 

- Cycling lan«*s on streets 3(111) 

- Facilities for kids to play, amusements, tot lots. A center 
for kids of all ages with separate areas fo7.* kids of different 
ages 2(-) 

- Better use of river bank- new activities, festivals, danoes JQL) 

- Charles should be cleaned 13(111) 

- Add a neighborhood football field or stadlun. Use of 
MIT stadium and facilities 17(1) 

- More neighborhood basketball courts 17(1) 

- Golf course 17 (IV) 

- Build a neighborhood hockey rink 17(IV) 



IMPROVE RIVSR ?!>0NT 

- Improve Magazine Beach and jhe Riverfront- repair swimming 
pool 10(1) 

- Better use of Riverfront 16(I) 

- Clean up Charles Hlver l6(I) 

- Cleaning up and using the Charles 3(1) 

- Better use of river bank- new activities, festivals, danoes 3(11) 

- Charles should be Gleaned 13(111) 



- End of war 12(1) 

5L0SHLY CENT* 

MULTf- S^WICE C^KTTR ( see also DAY CARS, HEALTH, TEEN CENTER ) 

- Multi-service center 11(11) 

- Community center 3(1) 

- Community cultural center 15(-} 

- Separate (from Ceens) adult center t (each have something to do) 9(11) 

- A community drop-In center combined with health care facilities 
and day care center, to be financed by MIT and perhaps used 

by the MIT community as well 4>(-) 



'/r 
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«0R2 WAYS TO K^sIT DIFFERENT PEOPLE & 

iMPRO^rDD co^!MUNIgATIO^: about neighborhood 

• Improve communlftatlons about neighborhood affairs (need 
. better ways to find out what's happening) 10(1) 

- Newsletter l6(I) 

- A guide to put out about services, activities In Acmbrldge so 
that people know what Is available 2(«) 

- Neighborhood radio, r/, newspaper 3(11) 

- More people gettlna; to know each other 3(1) 

- Commitment to communication between different groups- mechanisms 
to produce contact and break stereotypes! neighborhood street 
meetings! maybe use churches. 13 (IV) 

- People,*'s Information centers 3(11) 

- More coverage In th« Chronical of Cambrldgepoit, more bidanced 
coverage of all the news! 57"-) 

- Church organization should tap church organizational strength 
for collecting ideas and disemlnatlng Information 13 (IV) 



EMPL0YKr?NT AND INDUSTRY 

^ JoD training centers 15(-) 

- Jobs for teens 12(1) 

- Create employment programs for kids 17(11) 

- More Jobs In Cambrldgeport 15(-) 

- More Jobs l^i-) 

- Local Industry hire local people 16(11) 

- Limit heavy ladustry l6(I) 



DAY CARE (see alsoi Muitl-Servlce Center) 

- Day care eenters 15(-)i 3(11) 

- Day care center- adequate child care ^(11) 

- Child day care for those In need 7 (IV) 

- Babysit fewer children at home 12 (IV) 

- More day care- locUl control of city programs likely to occur 
(from design phase on)! enough day care (e.g. for people 

without cars)! time limit for any one child of working hours i 

age limit (toilet trained)! progressive fee structure (free 

for low Income) I creative centers but not Instruction 13(111) 

- Day care pre-school. 11(1) 



HEALTH (sep alsot K ulti-Serviee Center ) 

- Health Clinic (whole person) 3(1) 

- Free hospitalization for hardship cases 15(-) 

- Health center 16(III) 

- Socialized medicine 6(1) 

- Local comprehensive free health facility 11(1) 

- Veterinary clinic 3 (IV) 

- A 2^ -hour medical center 2(-) 



DRUGS 

- Drop-In cent en emergencies, suicide, prevention, drugs, 
alcoholics 6(11) 

- Drugs- closer police surveillance of traffic! drug education 
for parental druar education ir>6cheols 13(11) 

- Alleviate drug abuse l^i") 

- A 2i*-hour drug center with a hot line and drug education 2(-) 
ERIC o2/f 



SCHOOLS/ ZDUCATIOt; 

• Schools- mechanism for community Input 13(1) 

- Schools- more relevant » powerful, involved PTA 

community direction of community schools program 13(1) 

- Schools- more progressive schools » marked by flexibility, 

innovation, experimentation (e.g. with open 
classroom) 13(1) 

- Schools- retraining of teachers toward mce flexibility 13(1) 

- Better conditions in the High School 15(-) 

- Better programs in afternoon schedules at school (Black 
history, etc. ) 12(1) 

- Neighborhood free day and night adult education center 15(") 

- Better food in school cafeteria 12(1) 

- Create better 'schools l^(-) 

- Education through free schools for all ages 3(11) 

- Hemove school superintend ant 12 (IV) 

- Schools- use new super intendant to work around bureaucracy 13(1) 

- Schools should be arranged K-^, 5-3, 9-12. 13(1) 

- Combine the two Cambridge High Schools 17 (IV) 

THg UNIV^.SITIt:3 

- People of Cambridge take city back from colleges l(-) 

- Control expansion of universities 15(-) 

- What to do with Simplex- neighborhood involvement 3(11) 

- To put NIT and Harvard in a cage to keep them from buying up 
80 much land 2(-) 

- University could be controlled by the city if the will is 
theret tighter zoning (fewer variances), public pressure, 
charging more for services 13(1) 

• University controlled land should be used for substantial 
housing for residents as well as student housing (for 
Riverside, Treeland, Simplex) 13(1) 

- Find out extent of University holdings 13(1) 

- Stopping university expansion 3 (III 

- HIT and Harvard should take more of a social interest in 
the neighborhood 'i(-) 

- People of Cambridge take city back from colleges l(-) 



PV?PYOfTC jyvOLV?^ IN CITY AFFAIRS 
• Local government- vxard system, grass roots determination 
of issues 3(T^ , 

- Involvement ^ '. all nationalities and kinds of people in planning 
for the nel,-hDor.:?>ol. *;(-) 

- Neighborhood war'>ens 16 (IV) 

- Places, ways u: air differences, grivances, more effectively- 
aggressive community groups to m.%ke views known (e.g. CRU 

got more foot patrolmen) 13(1/) 

- Organize volunteers to fix up the places they use. 3(111) 

- Get everyone involved in city affairs 7(111) , and 10(11) 

- Communication Kith city officials 6(111) 

- Need more proposals for jcovernnent funds i with m(. there 
is power 17(1) 



Y km MUS^:tJM 



- Library ll(Ili) 

- Library in Cambridge- better selections 12(IV) 

- Branch library 3 (III) 

- Museums, library 6 (IV) 

- Gallery fcr traTellln« exhibits 3(IV) 



- A music hall, theater, etc.- entertainment for children and 
adults In central square 2(-) 

- Local hall for concerts 3(111) 

- Add places for •ntertalnnent (nightclubs, theatws, opera 
houses, etc.) lO(lv) 

- Add places vhere teens can drink and dance 17(11) 

- Social club- cards, chess 6 (IV) 

- Less Xi-rated movies 12(111) 

- Bring In better shows (like In Boston) 17(111) 

- Add a dancing bar for kids 8 (II) 

- More dances 12 (IV) 

- Add coffeehouse 3(111) 



Better police protection and relations vlth neighborhood 1<(-) 
Better pollce/conaunlty relations 3(1) 
Police leave kld« alone on corner 12(11) 
Better police protection 16 {II) 

Better police protection- more foot patrolmen 10(1) 

More foot patrolmen l(-) 

Better police patrols on foot 6 (IV) 

Better police protection- more foot patrolmen 7(1) 

Greater use of auxllllary police 16(II) 

Police the kids l(-) 



STORES. q^sTAURAyrs. BUsi?n:ss activit^^s 

- Add a shopping center or shopping mall 10(11) 

- More storec (shopping mall) U(-) 

- Compact shopping center 6(111) 

- Clean stores- like Joe's on Pleasant St, 9(111) 

- Add a good florist shoiD 8 (IV) 

- Places to tat nearby 9 (IV) 

- Add a pizza and sub shop 17(111) 

- Pood, clothes stores in tne neighborhood 2(-) 

- Add organie restaurant 8 (III) 

• Add organic food store 3(111) 

- Add an all-night food and drug store 8 (IV) 

- More small businesses, activities, places to go scattered 
throughout the neighborhood U(-) 

- Community owned and operated bakery 3(111) 

- Neighborhood credit union/bank 3(11) 

- geleotlve, buying and boycotting of supermarkets that raise 
price- on welfare days and sell inferior meats 6(11) 

• Cafes- outdoor and Indoor 3(1) 
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TiLXS3 

- Broader tax base 16 (III) 



STREETS. SIDFWALK3, L'^ ft'^^ tftW?, GLRANUg CAMPAIGNS 

- Clean streets 9(111) 

- Clean up the streets, get the cob on the beat 2(-) 

- Regulated street cleaning 16(II) 

- Get trash out of streets and vacant lots 10(1) 

• Repair streets, keep them clean 3(111) 

- Resurface streets 3(11) 

- Clean streets, beautify neighborhood 7(11) 

- Improve sidewalks 16 (III) 

- Cleaner, better maintained and better lighted streets 15(-) 

- Better street lighting- better si'iewalks 7(1) 

- Better street lighting 16 (IV) 

- More light on dark streets— Calender, Montagu, Gllmore, 
Howard, Dodge 6(111) 

- New street name signs 3 (IV) 

• Remove political signs After elections 8(111) 

- Dog office enforce lavxs X(-) » 

• Enforce maintenance of sl'Jewalks in front of buildings 8(11) 

• Curbing dogs- enforce leash law 6(1) 

- Hire dogcatcher and enforce leash law 8(11) 

• Closing off streets, play areas 3(11) 

- People should take pride and not litter t should be neighborhood 
cleanup campaigns 13(111) 

- More clean-up campaigns like the one we (teens) had to get 
money for the ski-trip 17(1) 



TRAFFIC 

- Do something about "accident corner"- Putnam at Pleasant 9 (IV) 

- Improve traffic flow 16 (IV) 

- Reduce traffic quantity and speed- more busses 3(1) 

- Make Magazine St, one way 6(IV) 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Better public transportation system 15(-) 
Transportation- more complete transit coverage (Putnam Ave, 
line?) I use smaller vehicles if financially possible 13(111) 
Better transportation- including bus on Magazine St. 6(1) 
Mini-busing l6(IV) 
Free buses and bicycles l^iz) 
lOi for everyone to ride mass transit 12(-) 
Better control of cabsi keep them from requiring destination 
in advance. 6(11) 

Resident stickers for cars (parking) 15(-) 
Required resident parking stickers l(-) 
Establish safe bicycle paths or routes, and prohibit bikes 
from heavily travelled roads 3(1) 
Close entire area to automobiles 8 (IV) 
Close part of Kemorlal Orive on Sundays 9 (IV) 
Improve transportation away from Boston out to suburbs 10(111) 
Improve transportation to museums and other places of Interest 
to children 10(111) 
o Ko inner belt 13 (IV) 



ECOLOGY 

- Should be cambrldgeport ecology group- action speakers, 
stimulate Interest In ecology. Could get help from national 
organizations. 13(111) 

- Need recycling effort i community group could start 13(111) 

- Recycle garbage 12(111) 

- Use recycled trash for land fill 12(111) 

- Control pollution l^(-) 

- Beaut Vflcat Ion 6 (IV) 

- Transform polaroid building- too ugly 3 (IV) 

- Billboard removal 3 (IV) 

- Clean up empty lots right away 9(1) 



PARKS. GP^^N Aq?AS 

- Flowers and benches In Hastings Square 3 (IV) 

- Better larger and cl-aner parks with ponds, like the 
Public Gardens l^(-) 

- Add public gardens (similar to Boston) 8(1) 

- More trees, green areas 3(11) 

- Build on empty lots- use :.n some way (modern houses, parks) 9(1) 

- Green acres 11(111) 

- More tot lots 11 (IV) 

- Better sitting area In Alberco Park 9(111) 

- Put In safer tot equipment In Alberco Park 9(111) 

- Clean up Alberco Park (Glass, trash) 9(1) 

- Repair Alberco Park (like basketball rims) 9(1) 

- Parks I structures should be made of more diirable materials i 
should be more personnel In parks (esp, men)i should be more 
creative, more room for use of child's Imagination! more 

supplies for Individual park leadersi more efficient admlnlstratl6n, 
more In touch vrlth Cambrldgeport kids. 13(111) 

- Tear down fences between houses and make yards and public 
parks 8(111) 



LAND US^ 

- Better land use tl(i:) 

- build on empty . ts- us^« In some way (modern houses, parks) 9(1) 



SUNpCO STATION 

- Clean up Sunoco right avay 9(11) 

- Tear down Sunoco Station or modernize It (like Atlantic or 
Shell) 9(11) 

GOOD WILL ^Og?S 

- Clean up good will boxes 3 (IV) 
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- Finish up teen center rlfitht 17(1) 

- Better programs at teen center- drug rap 12 (IV) 

- Create more groups for teen to gtot Into. v.e have a lot of Ideas 
but need direction to relaase them. 17(1) 

- Teenage activities 3(1) 

- Outlets for "destructive** teenage energy 3 (IV) 

- Teens shomld let senior citizens use Teen Center during the 

day and have useful things for them to do like minding children, 
sewing classes, knitting, or craft shops. 17(1) 

- Have teen center give field trips (skiing, tabbogonlng) 17(11) 

gLD^RLY ACTIVITIES 
-Elderly center l6 ( I ) 

- Useful work, community contact for elderly 3(1) 
HOUSING 

_ Housing rehab proflrram for resident owner by federal money 15(-) 

- Better zoning lavs 15(-) 

- Enforcem'tnt of houslns, health and building code regulations 15(-) 

- More resident homeowners 15(-) 

- Get the rents down and keep them down 15(-) 

- Low Income houslncr 3(1) 

- Cooperative cmsrshlp of housing 3(11) 

- Repair or tear dotm old rundown build Ingsi tear down unused 
buildings. 9(111) 

- People should be aclven tax break for rennovatlng housing 3(1*^ ) 

- Condominiums 11 (IV) 

- New hou8<»s should be modern (like house on Florence St. )i 

all new buildings should be modern 9 (IV) 

- More low and middle Income housing, some of It mixed Income, 
not high rise, but like Individual houses. ^(-) 

- High rises on Hlver 16 (II) 

- Build low cost Indipendent housing for veterans lO(IV) 

- Better housing 7(1) 

- Renovate, clean-up rundown housing 7(11) 

- New housing for families, not for students 6(1) 

- Cooperative ownership of housing 3(11) 

- People own their own homes 6 (IV) 

- Enforve maintenance of buildings (paint) and lots (planting) 8(1) 

- Housing- good, low Income hoaslng needed (like Voodrow Wilson 
Courts) I small llxlted number of units per tprojecti not 
stigmatized t separate units for elderly and families. 13(11) 

- Houing- medium density good ( example t between Sack Bay and 
suburbs) / mixed architecture good. 13(11) 

- Hoaslng- limit hla:h rise (e.g. not on gas station site on 
Riven Mass Ave more acceptable) 13(11) 

- Houslnff - people should keep houses up (recognize money limits). 
Low Interest loans should be available. 13 (II) 

- Houing- 'Immediate need* accommadatlng stores near elderly 
housing If feasible (enough units) i example- Zrle St. 13 (II) 

- Housing- mixed housing- lov and moderate Income together 13(E) 

- establish a commission (s.s. historic district type) to help 
control the appearahc? of ths area 8(1) 

- Preserve, renovate old housing 8(1) 

- Rent Control 3(1) 

- More low Income family units l(-) 

- Maintain esthetic quality of architecture 3(111) 
](^ Renovate, clean up run down housing 10(11) 



HOUSING. CONTINUgn 

- Hore low cost housln« and housing for the elderly lif(-) 

- Better housing 11(1) 

- More neighborhood control of hoasing (who owns It, who lives 
there, etc. ) lO(IV) 

- Public housing with tlgger windows and doors, split level 
arrangements, etc. e.sr. Lincoln Way Apts. 6(11) 

- Improve tenant /land lord relations (rent control vs. tax 
Increases) 10(111) 

- Build low cost housing for the elderly- build moderate Income 
housing In this area 10(111) 

- Upgrade condition of houses l(-) 

- Recognize student preference for non-dorm, non-campus housing 
as legitimate) they shouldn't dominate, though. 13 (IV) 

- Transients and long term residents- need to stabilize neighborhood) 
long team residents should not be pressured out) goal Is mixed 
neighborhood) method i rent control. 13 (iv) 

- University controlled land should be used for substantial houste 

for residents as well as students 13(1) nous^ 

BSTT^ cm S"y>IC^S 

- Better city services 11(11) 

- Eliminate bureaucracy In social services 6(1) 

- Better garbage collection and more Individual effort to control 
the trash problem. ^i") 

- Better municipal services- code enforcement, snow removal, 
street cleaning 6 (XII) 

- Telephone booths that work 6(111) 



COOPCTATIV^S 

. Communal living for families and elderly as well at young 
people 3(111) 

- Cooperative ownership of housing 3(11) 

- Pood coop (through much work) 13(IV) 

- Cooperative launder omat 3(111) 

- Cooperative greenhouse 3 (IV) 
" Cooperative sauna bath 3 (IV) 

- CoBSunlty owneft and operated bakery 3(111) 

- Cooperative workshops and auto repair garages 3(111) 

- Neighborhood credit union/ bank 3(11) 



LOygR DT»INKING AGT 

- lower drinking are 12 (IV) 

- Add places where teen can buy beer and wine 17(111) 
DipECT ACTlOfj CAMPAIGNS 

- More action camualgns like the mayor had on drugs 17(1) 

- Selective buying and boycotting of supermarkets that raise 
prices on welfare days and sell Inferior meats 6(11) 

- Wipe out poverty 

FAMILY R^^A-PTQATS 

- Parents (better relationships, more Independence for kids) 12(X ) 



Rtsults of Work Session 12s 

GOALS AND PROJLCTS LIST 

Most of you had a chance to be part of one uf the four separate 
meetings for Session 12, during vAilch you voted for goals and 
projects vAilch you thought were most Important, or most In- 
teresting to work on. The four meetings, and the groups pre- 
sent, were: 

Wednesday. 23 February (W) Thursday. 2^ February (T) 

9. Teenage Boys 3. Friends of Hastings Square 

It). Internationals 5, The Pleasant Group 

11. The Bridge 6« Senior Clan 

13. The Thinkers 

Saturday. 26 February (S^ Monday. 28 February (M) 

2. Challengers 1, The Clapp Group 

8. Young Adults k. The Nameless 

1»f. Freyas 6. The Lee Group 

16. Fathers Fore 15« Los Dedos 

This Is a list, almost word-for-word, of goals from all four 
meetings. The goals have been arranged in three setss High 
Priority (15-16 points). Medium Priority (8-12 points), arsi 
Low Priority (1-6 points) Goals. Within each set, specific 
goals which seem to express similar ideas (e.g., ideas about 
"city services") have been put next to each other. The code 
letter at the left tells which day, and which combination of 
groups, produced that goal or project. 

HIGH PRIORITY CPM5 

(W) Build Lov-Cost Housing for the Elderly; Build Moderate 
Income Housing in the area. 

(t) HOUSING 

(1) Low cost housing. 

(2) Housing for the elderly. 

(3) Build new hones; i^estore old homes worth restoring. 
(If) Effective rent control. 

(5) No absentee landlords. 
Lo^r Interest home improvement loans. 

(S) Rent control that works I 

(M) HOUSim 

(1) More new low and middle income housing; general 
Improvement of existing housing. 

(2) More resident homeowners — housing for families, 
not students. 

(3/ More stringent zoning laws; better control of the 
developnent of the neighborhood. 
, (»f) Enforcement of housing and building codes. 
(5) Effective rent control. 
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(W) 

(W) 

(W) 
(8) 

I 

(M) 



(W) 
(8) 



(M) 



Kake absentee landlords take better oare of properties, 
provide parking fcr their tenants; ellslnate rent 
gouging and apartment stuffing. 



(2) Safe. 

(3) Creative. 

(If) Good administration. 

(5) Better use of the river area. 

(6) Emphasis on Alberlco Park. 

(7) Tot lots. 

Unused lots and buildings — clean, repair, use. 
Community supervision of land use r- Simplex. 

Repair KDC Bath House and Pool. 

BKVIRONME^IT 

(1) Riverfront s High rise housing for all Incomes; 
Improve vlth parks and playgrounds; clean ups 
no water pollution; tennis courts. 

(2) Better, larger, cleaner parks. 

(3) Air pollution control. 
(h) Recycle wastes. 

More open space — small pai^ks, irore trees, tear down 
fences betwoen houses and make yards into common areas. 

New recreational facilities for all ages; betterment of 
existing facilities, i.e., Charles River, etc. 



Day care centers. 

FAMILY LIFE CEHTER 

(1) Free medical clinic. 

(2) Drug treatment center. 

(3) Day care center. 

W Alcoholics Anonymous 

(5) Counseling services (nutrition, education, hygiene.) 
Legal services. 

DROP-IN/DAZ CARB/PA14ILY LIFE CENTBR(S 

(1) Medical and mental health care x acuities. 

(2) Drug and alcoholic treatment programs. 

(3) Day care; play streets and tot lots. 
(k) Etaergency care; suicide prevention. 

(5) Job counseling; other counseling services. 

(6) Community cultured center. 
Socialized nedlcln9. 
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(T) Ifflproved city services* 
Clean streets. 
Better snow removal. 
Improved sewerage and drainage systems. 

(8) Regulated street cleaning; Improve streets and sidewalks* 

(M) BETTER MmilCIPAL SERVICSS 

(1) Cleaner streets. 

(2) Garbage and snow removal. 
1) Curbing of dogs — enforce leash lav. 
^ 0 Better street lighting. 
,5) Code enforcement. 



(f ) Traffic policeman for school children at Putnam Avenue 
and Pleasant Street. 

(8) Reduce crime rates and police corruption. 

(M) Better police protection, and better police-neighborhood 
relations. 



(8) TRANSPORTATION 

(1) Free and more busses. 

(2) Free bicycles and stands aroxuid the community. 

(3) Less cars and traffic. 
Hinl-busses. 

Bicycle paths throughout the area. 

(M) TRANSPORTATION 

(1) More efficient, convenient public transportation 

better service after 7s 00 PM, anl on Sundays 

bus along Magazine street. 

(2) Assessment of solution to neighborhood parking 
issues — parking stickers for residents' cars. 

(3) Cleaner, better malntalzied, and better lighted 
streets. 



(8) n^LoiKEm 

(1) More jobs for community residents. 

(2) More jobs for teenapers (lower age limit.) 

(3) Useful jobs for the elderly. 
Local industry hiring local residents. 

Center to help get jobs and help with job counseling. 

(M) Jobs for ex-convicts commensurate with ability; not 
prison reform so much as enlightening society to the 
needs and rights of the ex-con. 



(W) Schools 

CI) Better. 

(2) More progresslvee 

(3) Community Involvement. 

(M) EDUCATION 

(1) Better conditions in the high school, 

(2) Job training center. 

(3) Free neighborhood day and night adult education. 
W Improve curriculum in public schools. 

(S) Stop university expansion; stop MIT and Harvard from 
coming in on us from both sides. 

(M) Control uni\ trslty expansion^ better relationships vlth 
Harvard and MIT. 

(S) Neighborhood newsletter. 

(S) Neighborhood wardens. 

MEDIUM PRJOaTY GQ\IS 

(T) LOCAL GOVERNMBNl'i More people involved in the nelihbor- 
hood — »»grass roots" organizing — newsletter. 

(W) Comprehensive family life center (with health clinic.) 

(W) Pollution 

Recycling . 

(2) Neighborhood clean-up campaigns. 

(3) Charles River clean-up. 

(W) Better police protection — more foot patro.lmen. 

im PRIORITY CQMS 

(T) Good housing (continued strong rent control) — use v 
lots for lov; income housing. " 



(X) Housing for the elderly — but not In hlghrlse, not In a 
project, and not vlth families « 

(W) Improve tenant-landlord relations (rent control vs. tax 
increase.) 



(T) Police-Community relations s Better protection for us all — 
more foot patrolmen. 



(T) Stop light on the corner of Putnam Avenue and Pleasan't; St* 



(W) Separate centers for teens and adults, 

(S) Center for kids of all ages, vith separate areas and pro- 
grams for kids of different ages. 



(T) Biverfront — use it better, clean it up. 



(T) Bakery and Indoor/Outdoor Restaurant or Cafe (vhere people 
can get together to talk.) 



(T) Better street lighting. 



(T) DilZCAREi Co-operation among parents to insure safety and 
cover parents' emergency absence. 



(T) Best use of Simplex for the neighborhood — control of 
university expansion. 

(W) University Issue 

1) Co-operation between the community and the university. 

2) Control of university expansion. 
(3) Effect on taxes. 



(T) Community Center for Arts and Crafts. 



(V) Responsive city services. 



(W) Improve communications about neighboT/hood affairs. Need 
better ways to find out what's happening. Get everyone 
Involved in city affairs. 



(M) New samll businesses under community control for convenience 
and employment of residents. 
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Tw groups were not able to attend any of the meetings for 
Session 12. One of these two, 12. Teenage G±rlm ^ and narrowed 
ao%m their own goals and projects to a few high priority Items t 

1« Jobs for teens. 

2. Better programs In afternoon schedules In school. 

3. Better recreational facilities t 

a) Indoor swimming pool 

b) free gym 

o) roller skating rinks 
d) more sports for girls 
If. ' Better programs at teen center: 

a) field trips 

b) less expensive activities 



